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THE town of Tipperary, which has been the theatre of such 
extraordinary scenes during the past eight months, is situated 
almost in the centre of the Golden Vale, probably the most 
fertile tract of country in Ireland. Lying in the valley under 
the shadow of Galteemore, the highest peak of the Galtee 
mountains, it is scarcely seen by the traveller who speeds 
through Limerick Junction on his way to the south and west. 
It has long been one of the most prosperous and, for its size, 
most substantially built towns in the kingdom. The following 
description given of the district fifty years ago, though somewhat 
rhapsodical, might equally apply to the Golden Vale of to-day : 
“ This gorgeous dale of almost perpetual soil is everywhere rich 
everywhere beautiful, everywhere picturesque and exultant; yet 
it is specially sparkling and magnificent immediately around 
Tipperary — powdered with pleasant villas; gemmed with 
garden, orchard, and mimic grove; and, above all, power- 
fully and most picturesquely foiled, first by the verdant slopes 
and gentle lines of the Slievenamuck Hills, and next by the 
sublime escarpments of the Galtee mountains.” 

From the time of the Anglo-Norman conquest till the war of 
the Revolution the county played an important part in Irish 
history, and, although it was not involved in the rebellion of ’98, 
it was subsequently the scene of many agrarian disturbances. It 
seems to have always possessed the elements of turbulence, 
which in later times have found vent in returning as members 
to the Imperial Parliament such men as John Mitchell and 
O'Donovan Rossa ; and in singing the praises of the Manchester 
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murderers, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, and John Daly, the 
dynamitard. It is not a little singular, in view of the present 
situation, that in the 14th century a certain Brien O’Brien, who 
was Prince of Thomond, ravaged the county, burned the town 
of Tipperary to the ground, and conducted a troublesome 
though petty war against the English authority. How history 
repeats itself! 

Possessing a butter-market only second to that of Cork, 
as well as doing a considerable business in corn, flour, and 
agricultural produce generally, Tipperary presented all the 
appearances of a clean, thriving English market town. But the 
insane agitation which has been carried on there since last 
September has wrought a remarkable change. Its principal 
thoroughfares, with many of their shops and houses closed and 
tenantless, resemble streets in mourning. Its butter-market is 
deserted, and its cattle and pig fairs have been almost completely 
ruined. A state of unparalleled terrorism exists, and the sullen- 
ness of despair hangs like a pestilence over the once busy and 
prosperous town. Its population of 7000, living in a little more 
than 1000 houses, does not appear large, but it is essentially to 
its central position in the heart of a country remarkable for its 
fertility and richness that Tipperary owed its commercial 
activity. The town is almost entirely owned by two landlords, 
Mr. A, H. Smith-Barry, M.P., and Mr. H. Stafford O’Brien. 
It is on Mr. Stafford O’Brien’s property that the League 
buildings have been erected, but it is understood that, owing 
to the tenure on which the land is held, he has no power in 
the matter. Inheriting the estate in 1856 on the death of 
his father, Mr. Smith-Barry was at the time a minor, and, 
although he came of age in 1864, he did not, under the 
provisions of the will, take up the management of his property 
tili five years later. It is necessary to mention this circum- 
stance, because attempts have been made to vilify him by raking 
up cases, to a great extent apocryphal, which were answered by 
his trustee exactly twenty years ago. 

Since 1869, Mr. Smith-Barry has endeavoured to manage his 
property on the most enlightened principles for the general 
welfare of the town. He has erected a Town Hall at a cost of 
nearly £3000 ; he has enlarged the Butter Market and improved 
the Fair Green at very considerable expense ; he has built a 
great number of cottages for the working classes, which at 
present are not a source of profit ; he has laid out the town hills 
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as a place of public recreation for the people; and he has 
abolished certain street tolls which pressed heavily on the poor 
of the town. His agricultural property at Tipperary and Cashel, 
comprising 169 holdings, returned a net rental of about £8000 ; 
and his town property, which comprised 101 houses and go 
cottages held direct, and 194 houses held by middlemen, as well 
as the Court House and Bridewell, the workhouse, the Town 
Hall, a Presbyterian Church, and two schools, represented a 
rental of about £3000. On the whole property there has been 
expended, for the thirty-one years extending from 1858 to 1888, 
more than £87,000 for buildings, plantations, wages, annuities, 
and subscriptions ; and in addition to this sum, allowances to 
the amount of £13,000 have been made during the same period 
to the town and country tenants for buildings, improvements, 
and voluntary abatements. It is the custom on the estate, and 
has been for several years, on the execution of a fresh lease, for 
the tenants to receive an allowance in the shape of a reduction 
on the rent which would otherwise be charged, for all unex- 
hausted improvements, That Mr. Smith-Barry has been a large 
employer of labour, and that no inconsiderable part of the rental 
which he drew from his estate flowed back again into the town 
and district, these figures amply testify. That he is not an 
unimportant factor in the fiscal arrangements of the neighbour- 
hood is shown by his annual contribution for the purposes of 
county and municipal taxation, which amounts to nearly £1000. 

The fight which is now being carried on in Tipperary between 
the forces of law, on the one hand, and sheer lawlessness on the 
other, virtually began on the 3rd of July, 1889, when Mr, Smith- 
Barry picked up the gage which in a moment of rashness had 
been flung down by his tenants. But to describe their action in 
the language of the heroic period is perhaps a matter which may 
be Jeft to Archbishop Croke and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
The position of the tenants is much more analogous to that of 
the wretched negroes, who, during the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, were chained by Arabi Pacha to the guns, and were thus 
made unwilling participants in a combat in which they had no 
concern, If the struggle in Tipperary has not excited the 
attention which its importance deserves, it is probably due to 
the Parnell Commission and the great strikes having monopo- 
lised the public mind for so long a time, and although since 
Parliament assembled the matter has several times been referred 
to in debate, it is questionable even now whether the grave and 
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momentous issues involved are fully appreciated. It is the 
latest and probably the most remarkable phase of the conspiracy 
for the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from the country 
the Irish landlords. It is one more link in the long chain of 
coercion and intimidation, of which the first was forged at 
Irishtown in April 1879, when Michael Davitt laid the founda- 
tion of the subsequent agrarian agitation, During the years 
which have since elapsed, this conspiracy has been carried on, 
with more or less vigour, by the Land League, until its suppression 
in October 1881; by the Ladies’ Land League, which was in exist- 
ence during part of 1881 and 1882 ; and by the National League, 
which was founded in October 1882, assisted since 1886 by its 
ally, the Plan of Campaign; and more recently by the new 
Tenants’ Defence Association. 

But what have the landlords done for their protection during 
this period of eleven years? It has repeatedly been declared 
that the new League had been formed for the protection of the 
tenant farmers, because the landlords had combined to defend 
their interests, and at the League conventions which were held 
during the past winter, the shareholders of the Land Corporation 
of Ireland, Limited, were held up to execration as the combination 
to be fought. Yet the Land Corporation was founded by the late 
Mr. A. M. Kavanagh as long ago as July 12, 1882, since which 
it has been doing good work all over Ireland, in aiding landlords 
to stock and work boycotted farms. It was the first attempt at 
combination by the Irish landlords on any large scale, for the 
defence of their common interests, and was the outcome of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone at Leeds in October 1881, 
when he accused them of not assisting his Government against 
the Land League by combining for their mutual support. 
Previous to the formation of the Land Corporation, a society 
having a more limited scope, and which is still doing valuable 
work, entitled the Property Defence Association, had been 
established in December 1880, more than a year after the 
foundation of the Land League; and two other associations 
were formed, whose operations have been confined to the county 
of Cork, entitled the Cork Defence Union, and the Cork Land- 
owners’ Association, formed in 1885 and 1886 respectively. It 
will thus be seen that no attempt at combination was ever made 
by the landlords until they were attacked by the League, and to 
say that they were the first aggressors in this respect is entirely 
misleading. It is an Irish example of the farniliar illustration 
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of the man and the barrow, in which the effect precedes the 
cause. 

The history of the Ponsonby estate is already so well known, 
that only a brief reference to it will be necessary. It was on 
this property that, in 1886, the Plan of Campaign was first put 
into operation. It was known to be heavily mortgaged, and 
was regarded as a promising field upon which the Nationalists 
could experiment with their new scheme of.plunder. Of the 
sums which have been spent in improving the estate, and of the 
liberal manner in which Mr. Ponsonby has treated his tenants, 
there is ample evidence to prove. Since the “Plan” was 
adopted, three and a half years ago, he has not received a penny 
of rent. He has made repeated endeavours to effect a settlement, 
but the demands made by the tenants have always been so exor- 
bitant that he could not accede to them. Canon Keller, the tenants’ 
clerical adviser, has stated that they have been notoriously rack- 
rented beyond the memory of living witnesses. Neither the 
generous abatements which were granted from 1880 to 1886, 
nor the reductions which were obtained in the Land Court, nor 
the results of the valuations made in 1872 and jn 1882, lend any 
truth to this accusation. As Mr. Ponsonby’s trustee could not 
advise him to accept the last offer of purchase which was made 
by the tenants, the negotiations were broken off in February 
1889, at which date the arrears amounted to over £30,000. Mr. 
Smith-Barry, M.P., with Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., and other 
gentlemen, having satisfied themselves of the justice of Mr. 
Ponsonby’s claims, then came to his assistance to rescue him 
from the clutches of the League ; but they made it a condition 
precedent to their doing so that another offer of settlement 
should be made to the tenants. This was accordingly done ; but 
the tenants were not allowed to accept it, although the terms 
were subsequently referred to by Mr. Justice Gibson as almost 
extravagantly generous. They were such that they would have 
pressed far less onerously upon the tenants than the terms of 
the much vaunted arbitration of Sir Charles Russell on the 
Vandeleur estate. 

Having briefly related the history of the Ponsonby estate, 
it is necessary to go back to the period which witnessed the 
initiation of the “Plan,” to show how the conspiracy against 
the Irish landlords, which has culminated in the attack upon 
Mr. Smith-Barry, has been gradually worked up. On the 
passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act in 1881, which was hailed 
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by the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland with every sign of 
approval, Mr. Parnell endeavoured to persuade the farmers from 
availing themselves of its provisions. It was no part of the 
policy of the Nationalists that the country should settle down 
peaceably, and relegate Home Rule to the confines of Saturn. 
Their attitude towards the Act was emphasised by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., at St. Louis in 1882, when he declared that 
the reduction of rent they wanted was not a small or a petty or 
a legal reduction, but the total abolition of rent. That the 
policy inaugurated in 1879 had a certain amount of success 
no one will deny; but the Act of 1881 and Lord Ashbourne’s 
Purchase Act of 1885 had effected a change in the attitude 
of the farmers, and it therefore became necessary to make 
another of those sordid and immoral appeals which have 
characterised the Parnellite movement throughout its whole 
career. The Plan of Campaign promulgated in United Ireland, 
October 23, 1886, was the result, and in announcing its objects 
to the Ponsonby tenants at Youghal, on the 7th of November, 
Mr. W. J. Lane, M.P., said that if it was carried out in its 
entirety, it would bring landlordism to its knees; while Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., a month later, told the same tenants 
that they would march on shoulder to shoulder, from victory to 
victory, until they had liberated the land from the two curses 
of landlordism and English rule. 

The landowners of the county of Cork then decided to form 
an association for the purpose of assisting their brother land- 
lords who should be attacked by the Plan of Campaign, and at 
a meeting which was held in Cork on the 11th of December, 1886, 
under the presidency of Mr. Smith-Barry, the Cork Landowners’ 
Association was founded, and a resolution adopted to at once 
render every possible aid to Mr. Ponsonby. In taking this 
course the landlords were strengthened by the decisions which 
had just been given by Mr. Justice O’Brien and Chief Baron 
Palles—that the “ Plan” was an illegal association. To be met 
by a counter-combination was not at all agreeable to Mr. 
William O’Brien, and in the following March he delivered a 
very violent harangue to the Ponsonby tenants at a place called 
Inchiquin. He said they had come there to throttle an atrocious 
conspiracy to exterminate the tenants, with Captain Sarsfield 
at the head of it, and Mr. Smith-Barry and Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
gerald at the tail of it ; that they had left them and their estates 
alone up to the present, but that if one of the homes on the 
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Ponsonby estate was unroofed, they would throttle them at 
their own rent-offices. And he continued: “I ask you here 
publicly, every man in this great county, to draw a ring of fire 
around every man of those—a circle of excommunication. 
Boycott them. Stop their hunting. Don’t deal in the same 
shop with them.” Early in 1888, Mr. Ponsonby’s agent resigned, 
and he appointed as the managers of his estate the Land 
Corporation, which has since continued to act for him ; and the 
Cork Defence Union, which had been conducting for some time 
such agricultural: operations as were possible under the circum- 
stances, subsequently withdrew. 

On the 14th of February, 1889, a banquet was given to Mr. 
Smith-Barry, M.P., and Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P., in recog- 
nition of their services on behalf of the Union, but more 
particularly in regard to their position as the representatives in 
the House of Commons of the Loyalists of the South of Ireland, 
who, although they number many thousands, are virtually dis- 
franchised. In thanking his hosts for the compliment they had 
paid him, Mr. Smith-Barry referred to the improved state of 
the country under the firm administration of Mr. Balfour and 
through the beneficent effects of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. He 
said that the “Plan” was not succeeding, and that, with regard 
to the Ponsonby estate, he was confident that those who in- 
stituted it there were farther off from defeating Mr. Ponsonby 
than they were at the beginning. Following closely upon this 
speech came the announcement that a syndicate had been 
formed in London, with Mr. Smith-Barry at its head, to purchase 
from Mr. Ponsonby his estate, and so relieve him from all 
further difficulty in fighting the “Plan of Campaign.” This 
report was put into circulation on the 6th of March, and from 
that date the agitation in Tipperary has gradually been worked 
up to the present crisis. 

Attempts in previous years had been made to stir up Mr. 
Smith-Barry’s tenants against him, but they had always signally 
failed. In fact, as recently as the previous November, at a 
meeting of the Tipperary National League, presided over by 
Canon Cahill, the parish priest of the town, the tenants were 
denounced as a pack of cowards because they discharged their 
liabilities like honest men. The agitation was set going by 
priests on the one side and by politicians on the other. It has 
been maintained by the National League, with the help of the 
Fenian element, which—no insignificant body itself in Tipperary 
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—has been largely recruited from Cork and Limerick. The 
most determined efforts were made by Mr. Lane, M.P., Mr. 
John O'Connor, M.P., and Dr. Tanner, M.P., to goad the tenants 
into taking some action, and that they were being supported 
by the priests transpired at a meeting of the Tipperary National 
League which was held on Sunday, the 5th of May, for the 
purpose of condemning Mr. Smith-Barry in regard to the 
Ponsonby estate. The meeting was held, as usual, in the 
Town Hall, the private property of Mr. Smith-Barry, and 
which by his courtesy had always been placed at the disposal 
of the Town Commissioners, the National League, and the 
Literary Society. Canon Cahill, who presided, said he had 
received a letter from Canon Keller of Youghal, from which 
he proceeded to read several extracts. Canon Keller wrote: 
“The tenants and their friends here believe that those in 
Tipperary who, by their industry, supply this gentleman (Mr. 
Smith-Barry) with the means of making war upon men who 
have done him no injury ought in some way to mark their 
disapproval of his conduct. Mr. Smith-Barry,” he continued, 
“should be made to direct. his attention to his own concerns, 
instead of conspiring, as he has repeatedly done, to keep alive 
the flame of dissension on the Ponsonby estate.” Canon Cahill 
marked his approval of this letter by saying that Tipperary 
should express its opinion of such conduct, and pronounce its 
condemnation. Dr. Tanner does not appear to have been 
present at this meeting, and the League were therefore obliged 
to pass a resolution stating that they could not find words strong 
enough in which to express their condemnation of Mr. Smith- 
Barry’s attitude, and that, if the evictions proceeded, it would 
become the duty of the people of Tipperary to afford Canon 
Keller every assistance and support they could. 

During the following three weeks matters appeared to have 
proceeded very quietly, and it became necessary to make 
another appeal to Mr. Smith-Barry’s tenantry. Accordingly, at 
a convention of the League branches held at Tipperary on the 
30th of May, the Secretary of the Youghal branch appeared at 
the request of Canon Keller, and appealed to the tenants not 
to support Mr. Smith-Barry with their money to harass 
the Ponsonby tenants, and another condemnatory resolution 
was passed, calling upon the people of Tipperary in some way 
to mark their disapproval. Towards the end of June, some 
evictions took place on the Ponsonby estate, but still, notwith- 
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standing the many impassioned appeals which had been made 
to Tipperary, no notice had been taken of them in any practical 
manner. Thereupon the Irish tenantry were told by United 
Ireland, in a hysterical leader, that they deserved eternal bondage 
if they did not form a counter-combination to combat what was 
described as a secret landlord conspiracy to exterminate them. 
It was evident that a fresh cry must be raised in order to bring 
in some money for the depleted coffers of the National League. 
In the words of Artemus Ward, it was necessary to “fetch the 
public sumhow. Wurk on their feelins. Cum the moral on ’em 
strong.” The fund raised for the defence of the Parnellites at 
the Special Commission had diverted a very large sum which 
would otherwise have flowed into the League exchequer. The 
various Plan of Campaign estates were a serious drain upon its 
resources, which had suffered considerably as regarded American 
contributions by the atrocious murder of Dr. Cronin, and the 
subsequent disgraceful attempts which were made to subvert the 
ends of justice. Moreover, the three League emissaries, Mr. John 
Dillon, Sir Thomas Esmonde, and Mr. Deasy, who had gone to 
the Antipodes on a begging expedition, had met with only a 
qualified success. It was absolutely necessary, if the country 
was not to be allowed to relapse into order and prosperity, that 
something should be done. But who was to doit? Mr. Dillon 
was in Australia. Mr. Parnell was busy with the Commission. 
There was only one other man capable of effectually stirring 
up the mob, and that man was William O’Brien. 

On the 23rd of June, fresh from gaol, he went down to Tipperary 
and implored the Smith-Barry tenantry in frenzied accents to 
combine against their landlord. He said, “If the landlords of 
Cork and Tipperary can combine for hate, then I say the tenants 
of Cork and Tipperary can combine for love. They can, and I 
venture to promise they will, combine to warn Mr. Smith-Barry 
and Mr. Townsend that if they are determined to create 
desolate homes on the Ponsonby estate in Cork, their tenants 
may possibly be driven to leave them a desolate rent-office of 
their own in Tipperary.” Mr. O’Brien then unfolded his plan of 
action. He asked that a deputation should be appointed in the 
name of the whole body of the tenantry to wait upon Mr. Smith- 
Barry and request him to withdraw from the Ponsonby estate 
syndicate. If he was determined to throw in his lot with the 
landlords, they should throw in theirs with the tenants, and, 
continued Mr, O’Brien, “having said so much, I don’t think 
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that the deputation are bound to take Mr. Smith-Barry any 
further into their confidence as to what further course of action 
they may think it necessary to take. They can return to the 
body of the tenantry, and possibly upon some future day—some 
future rent-day—we may have an opportunity of consulting and 
of meeting here again, and of asking Mr. Smith-Barry once for 
all whether he has made up his mind to accept the same message 
from his Tipperary tenants that he is meting out to-day to the 
Ponsonby tenants.” Yet in the face of this speech, Mr. O’Brien 
has had the cool effrontery to get up in his place in the House 
and declare that the action of the tenants was perfectly voluntary. 
The appointment of a deputation was agreed upon, and after 
Mr. Lane, M.P., and Mr. Flynn, M.P., had addressed the meeting, 
Mr. O’Brien, in thanking the Chairman, Canon Cahill, for 
presiding, said that he had been informed that Tipperary was 
an impregnable stronghold of Mr. Smith-Barry’s. They had 
ceased to be terrified by trifles, and if he had a stronghold there, 
they had carried the first intrenchment that day, and they would 
live to carry the citadel with a wild Tipperary halloo. 

The tenants having been worked up to the proper pitch, a 
memorial was drawn up which a great many of them signed. 
Mr. O’Brien, on his way to Tipperary with Mr. Flynn, broke his 
journey at Thurles, presumably to obtain for the new movement 
the archiepiscopal blessing ; but as Dr. Croke was absent from 
the palace, that interesting ceremony had to be delayed for a 
short time longer. Armed with a copy of the memorial, he 
called upon the town tenants of Mr. Smith-Barry to obtain their 
signatures to it. He was accompanied by Mr. P. O’Brien, M.P.; 
Mr. Ronayne, Chairman of the Town Commissioners; Mr. O’Brien 
Dalton, one of the leaders of the agitation, and a League 
organizer named Cullinane, who was subsequently committed to 
prison in default of giving bail for his good behaviour for 
intimidating the tenants of Mr. Smith-Barry when the subsequent 
evictions took place. 

Besides his town and country property at Tipperary, Mr. Smith- 
Barry possesses a considerable amount of land near Cashel, 
distant about twelve miles, and Mr. Flynn, M.P., departed to 
stir up the tenants there. A meeting was held under the 
presidency of Dr. Laffan, the Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners, when further signatures were obtained to the memorial. 
In view of the charge of rack-renting which has now been brought 
against Mr. Smith-Barry, a very remarkable statement was 
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made by the Chairman in introducing Mr. Flynn. He said that 
the Smith-Barry tenantry in the neighbourhood had no imme- 
diate need to raise up their strong shoulders against oppression, 
but if for that reason they would desert their suffering fellow- 
tenants in other parts of the country, he warned them that their 
own day might come. During the next few days, the memorial 
was taken round to the tenants who had not already signed it, 
and on the 27th of June, Mr. O’Brien, with Mr. Lane, M.P., and 
Mr. O’Hea, M.P., went to Youghal to communicate to the 
Ponsonby. tenants the intelligence that Tipperary had at last 
been brought to the scratch. 

Mr. Smith-Barry, it must be remembered, in opposing the 
Plan of Campaign, is fighting unaided, as far as the Irish land- 
lords are concerned, their battle. What Mr. O’Brien is fighting 
for he stated in unequivocal language at Youghal. He said that 
they were enduring the last cannonade of the battle which was 
almost won ; that they would give back to the tenants not only 
their fields, but to the nation her Parliament and her freedom. 
On leaving Tipperary, he again called upon the Archbishop of 
Cashel, and the result of his interview was seen in a letter which 
Dr. Croke sent to Canon Cahill. It was scarcely expressed in 
the tone which would naturally be expected from a minister of 
religion, much less from a prince of the Church. It was more 
like the intemperate and thoughtless effort of one of those un- 
disciplined Roman Catholic curates who are the cause of half 
the agrarian troubles in Ireland. Canon Cahill had written to 
Dr. Croke for his opinion of Mr. Smith-Barry’s action and of 
the attitude his Tipperary tenants had taken up, and which his 
tenants elsewhere in Ireland were presumably about to take. 
He replied that there could only be one opinion. That 
Mr. Smith-Barry’s intervention in a landlord and tenant dispute 
that did not immediately concern him, proved beyond all 
manner of doubt that he was an aggressive busybody, and a 
virulent partisan. That he thought he could not only dictate 
terms to his own tenants in general and to those of Tipperary 
town in particular, but that he could lend a hand to bring other 
tenants into a similar state of fancied quietude and submissive- 
ness. It was time to dissipate this dangerous delusion on his 
part, and the course taken by the bulk of his Tipperary tenants 
was very likely to produce that most desirable result. He 
expressed his approval of their intention to form what he called 
a “mutual defence association,” to make common cause with 
each other in all agrarian emergencies ; and in concluding his 
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letter he wrote that if Mr. Smith-Barry did not receive the 
deputation favourably, “then it may become the duty of his 
tenants to consider what further steps, if any, it would be right 
and advisable for them to take in order to prevent the continu- 
ance of his irritating interference in other people’s affairs, and 
cause him to direct his attention in future solely or principally 
to the just and judicious management of his own property.” 

While the agitation had been pushed on in Tipperary, the 
Nationalists had not been idle in Cork, where Mr. Smith-Barry 
has a still larger estate. A monster demonstration had been 
advertised to take place on June 30th, in Cork Park, to register 
a protest against him. As the obvious intention of its promoters 
was to further the Plan of Campaign and intimidate the Cork 
tenantry, it was proclaimed, but several small meetings were 
alleged to have taken place in various parts of the city and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. O’Brien delivered a speech at Clonakilty, 
for which he was subsequently convicted and imprisoned, in 
which he told his audience that Archbishop Croke had blessed 
their banners. He called upon them to take their stand as 
soldiers in the ranks under that banner; and that the answer 
they must give Mr. Smith-Barry was in his rent-office. In this 
frantic eulogium of Dr. Croke’s call to arms Mr. O’Brien no 
doubt found it convenient to forget that when Leo XIII. con- 
demned boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, the Nationalists 
treated the Papal Rescript with the most profound contempt. 
But when his Grace of Thurles gave his benediction to the no- 
rent agitation, it was the one thing needed to lead them on to 
victory. Mr. O’Brien said: 





“ One blast upon his bugle-horn, 
Is worth ten thousand men.” 


The deputation, which was representative of the Tipperary 
and Clonakilty portion of his Cork estates, waited upon 
Mr. Smith-Barry in London, on July 3, 1889. It was intro- 
duced by Canon Cahill, and included the Chairman of the Town 
Commissioners and of the Board of Guardians of Tipperary, and 
the Chairman of the Town Commissioners of Clonakilty. The 
memorial already referred to was presented, and amongst those 
who supported it was Mr. Daniel O’Leary, J.P., the Chairman of 
the Clonakilty Town Commissioners. He said that he had 
been commissioned by the tenants in his district to say that they 
acknowledged that Mr. Smith-Barry had always been one of the 
kindest of landlords, and that his name had been a household 
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word among them. They wished him joy and happiness, that 
he might long reign over them, and that his good relations with 
his tenants might long continue. 

In replying to the deputation, Mr. Smith Barry said that 
although he was glad to have an opportunity of meeting them 
that day, he did not admit their right for an explanation from 
him in regard to an estate with which he had some connection, 
but with which they had none. He might just as well be bound 
by the instructions of his English tenantry if, having paid their 
rents in full, they were to say no abatement was to be given to 
his Irish tenants. He said the object of the future owners of 
the Ponsonby estate was to bring about an equitable settlement, 
and save from ruin a landlord who had always endeavoured to 
deal fairly with his tenants. There was no wish to evict a single 
tenant if they would assent to reasonable terms. He explained 
to the deputation the very liberal offer which had been made to 
the tenants, and continued, 


“You end by urging me to withdraw from the position I have taken up 
and I am clearly threatened with all sorts of consequences if I refuse. I 
should have hoped that, after twenty years’ experience of me, you would 
have known that I was neither likely, on the one hand, to wish to act with 
injustice or inhumanity; nor, on the other, to abandon any course that I 
thought right by the fear of any threat or intimidation. I should feel very 
sorry to have any difference with my tenants, either in Tipperary or in Cork, 
and I do not think that, on reflection, they will seek to force on a condition of 
affairs which must lead to very serious consequences. The result of a 
contest between us would cause comparatively very slight trouble to me, 
while it would inevitably bring suffering and misfortune to all those of my 
tenants who might be so ill-judged as to listen to the selfish and vindictive 
advice of those who have themselves nothing to lose by such counsels,” 


Mr. Smith-Barry, in conclusion, said, 


“Of this I can assure you, that even if you succeed in ruining me, the 
situation as regards the Ponsonby tenants would be absolutely unchanged. 
The future owners, while anxious that the tenants should reap every 
advantage of the legislation that has from time to time been passed in their 
favour, are absolutely determined and able to withstand to the uttermost the 
attempts that have been made to induce the tenants to dictate their own 
terms instead of applying to the proper tribunals. I earnestly hope that 
better counsels may even yet prevail, and that a settlement may be come to 
upon the Ponsonby estate without the necessity of further recourse to the 
hateful process of eviction.” 


Since the struggle in Tipperary assumed the form of open 
hostility to Mr. Smith-Barry he has been persistently denounced 
by the Nationalists as a rack-renting landlord, in order to afford 
some palliation for the insane attitude of his tenants. That he 
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was not so regarded at Clonakilty there is the evidence of his 
tenantry to prove through the mouth of their representative, 
Mr. O’Leary. That he was not so regarded at Queenstown, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne has testified. That in Cashel 
he was not looked upon as an oppressor, there is the evidence of 
Dr. Laffan, the Chairman of the Town Commissioners ; and that 
the general opinion of him as a landlord was of the most 
favourable character, it is only necessary to refer to the speech 
for the defence by Sir Charles Russell, M.P., at the Parnell 
Commission. He said, “When I speak of a good landlord, I 
wish your Lordships to understand that a good landlord 
according to the Irish acceptation of the expression, does not 
mean merely a landlord who is considerate in the matter of rent, 
but one who takes some interest in the position of the people, 
and shows some sympathy for them. I am glad to cite as an 
instance of a good landlord a member of the present Parliament, 
who sits on the same side of the House as the Attorney-General. 
I mean Mr. Smith-Barry.”. Even Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., 
declared in the House of Commons last August that, “He 
believed that the hon. member for South Hunts could not fairly 
be described as a rack-renter.” 

A moment’s consideration should have satisfied the Tipperary 
tenantry that their landlord would not have gone to the 
assistance of Mr. Ponsonby if he had not been absolutely sure of 
the justice of his position. It is very probable that the majority 
felt this, but the course of events proved too strong for them. 
As the result of his refusal to be dictated to by his tenants, 
Mr. Smith-Barry has been lampooned in the pages of United 
Jreland unceasingly, and he has been made the object of the 
most scurrilous abuse by the whole of the National press. The 
branches of the National League throughout Ireland have vied 
with each other in vulgar invective with which to denounce him ; 
and if all the opprobrious epithets which have been hurled at 
him were collected together, they would form a formidable 
volume which it is quite probable that Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
would feel called upon to suppress in the interests of morality. 

On the return of Canon Cahill to Tipperary, he laid before a 
meeting of the League the results of the deputation, and a 
resolution was passed that the tenants should take counsel 
together as to their future action. But still nothing definite was 
decided upon, so it became necessary for Mr. O’Brien to make 
another appeal to the tenantry, which he accordingly did on the 
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1oth of July, the day selected being the rent-day on the Smith- 
Barry estate. He was met at the railway station on his arrival 
by a band, a circumstance which he appeared to have forgotten 
in his speech in the debate on the Address, and a procession was 
formed which marched through the town to the Town Hall. A 
convention of the tenants was held, at which Mr, O’Brien 
announced the formation of the Tenants’ Defence League, which 
he declared was to make the last breach in the last ramparts of 
landlordism. He said they would have to choose whether they 
would go into the landlords’ camp and live by the landlords, or 
go into the camp of the people and stand or fall by the people. 
A resolution was passed pledging the tenants to support the 
Ponsonby tenantry, and to take counsel with Archbishop Croke 
and Mr. Parnell as to the best measure for organising the 
tenantry of Ireland into one vast national combination for their 
mutual protection. 

In regard to this announcement made by Mr. O’Brien, it is 
not a little curious that several months before the formation of 
the Ponsonby syndicate, Mr. John Dillon, M.P., had hinted at 
the formation of such a combination. In a speech which he 
delivered at Thurles in October 1888, when he presided at a 
convention of League branches, he said that, “If they had 
summoned to their aid the Irish race in every part of the globe, 
and asked them to engage with them in a great league and 
covenant for the final destruction and uprootal of landlordism in 
Ireland, what Irishman would dare to denounce their motives 
or their policy? Ever since 1879 they had been making it 
uncomfortable for the landlords in order to make them anxious 
to get rid of their property.” 

On the day after the delivery of Mr. O’Brien’s speech, the 
Freeman's Fournal announced that it was authorised by Mr. 
Parnell to say that a Tenant’s League would be formed 
immediately in Ireland to protect the tenants against the com- 
bination of the landlords. This League would be the official act 
of the whole Irish party, and would be shortly established at a 
convention. It was declared to be “the natural and logical 
result of the arbitrary and autocratic action of Mr. Smith-Barry 
and his landlord syndicate,” and the principle which was to 
guide them was contained in the letter of Archbishop Croke to 
Canon Cahill, which has already been referred to. 

There can be little doubt that the demonstration on the 
loth of July was intended to deter the tenants from paying their 
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rents, for, at a meeting which was held a few days later, Canon 
Cahill informed his hearers that they should avoid telling stories 
that this or that man had paid his rent, as it was injurious to the 
cause. A great many of the tenants, however, paid, in some 
instances secretly and in others without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, as it was believed that the agitation would shortly collapse. 
In the meantime no public action appears to have been taken by 
the tenantry till the oth of August, although several of them, in- 
cluding Mr. James O’Neill, the principal shopkeeper in Tipperary, 
had been served with writs. But on this date Mr. Wm. O’Brien 
paid another visit to the town, and attended a meeting of the 
tenants. A series of resolutions were passed, to the effect that if 
Mr. Smith-Barry did not withdraw from the syndicate they 
should demand an abatement of 25 per cent. on the gale of rent 
then due, to enable them to contribute Io per cent. on the Poor 
Law valuation of their holdings for the support of the Ponsonby 
tenantry. As the utmost abatement any of the tenants would 
have received was 124 per cent., as was generally known, this 
was a novel method of combining patriotism with profit. It 
would have enabled them to have fought Mr. Smith-Barry with 
his own money without any loss to themselves, and at the same 
time have put considerably more than 15 per cent. in their own 
pockets. In acknowledging a copy of the resolutions which 
were sent to him, Mr. Smith-Barry merely said that he regretted 
that his tenants should have been persuaded into adopting such 
a course by those who had nothing to lose by it. 

A crisis having now arrived, it became necessary for Mr. Smith- 
Barry to take decisive action to recover his rents, and the interests 
in the holdings of five tenants were put up for sale by the Sub- 
Sheriff at Thurles on the 24th of August, with the result that 
four were bought in by the tenants for the full amount of their 
debt and costs, and the sale of the remaining one was adjourned. 
These proceedings had a very discouraging effect upon the 
League, as a resolution had previously been passed, pledging 
the tenants not to buy in their farms, and now there was every 
appearance of a schism. The tenants were called upon to show 
their appreciation of Mr. O’Brien’s sufferings, by suffering some- 
thing themselves, and they were told that if they did not do so, 
and if Mr. O’Brien should die in gaol or after coming out of it, 
his death would lay at the doors of the men of Tipperary. The 
now defunct Tipperary Nationalist, which has recently been 
condemned in £1500 damages for a most abominable libel on 
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Colonel Caddel, one of the resident magistrates at Tipperary, 
in referring to the action of these tenants, said, “ We fear there 
will be to the end of time black and rotten sheep in every fold ; 
but it would be the biggest absurdity imaginable to think that 
because two or three spiritless seceders subordinate. patriotism 
to pelf, the agitation is to subside and the conflict to collapse.” 

Another sale took place on the 4th of September, at which 
Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., Mr. Condon, M.P., and Mr. Gill, M.P., 
were present, having on the previous night attended a private 
meeting of the tenants at which it was resolved that they should 
allow their holdings to be sold. Notwithstanding this resolution, 
and despite the vehement appeals which had been made to them, 
thirteen of the tenants, out of the twenty whose holdings were 
to be put up for sale, met the Sub-Sheriff before the proceedings 
began, and paid in full the amount of the judgment and costs. 
Of the remainder, six were purchased on behalf of Mr. Smith- 
Barry, and the sale of one was adjourned. The net result of 
the two days’ sales was therefore as follows: of twenty-five 
holdings offered for sale, seventeen were purchased by the tenants 
for the full amount due ; the sales of two were adjourned, and only 
six of the tenants allowed their interests to go to Mr. Smith- 
Barry. It is quite evident from this that the agitation was 
altogether a hollow affair, and was only kept going by the most 
strenuous exertions of the League emissaries ; that there was an 
overwhelming majority opposed to it, and that there was every 
danger that it would fall to pieces. The National League in 
general, and Mr. Wm. O’Brien in particular, were on the point of 
suffering an ignominious defeat. 

The Freeman's Fournal, in order to mitigate the serious aspect 
of the situation, said that in some instances tenants, whose cases 
were exceptional, were released by their comrades from the 
pledges of united action, and that they acted in pursuance of a 
well-considered policy. But what was the result? On the 
names of the tenants who had bought in their holdings becoming 
known in Tipperary, the mob at once took possession of the 
town. The windows of their houses and shops were smashed to 
atoms, and the plate-glass frontage of Mr. O’Neill’s extensive 
drapery establishment was completely shattered. They were 
rigidly boycotted. Pickets were established near their shops to 
prevent any customers from entering. If any succeeded in doing 
so, their purchases were snatched from them and burnt. They 


were protected by constabulary with loaded rifles. They were 
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assaulted, and had to fly from the mob for their lives. Their 
names were published in the Nationalist papers under the 
heading “The Black List.” Their action was denounced in the 
Tipperary Nationalist as being cowardly in the extreme, and 
every one of them was declared to be a traitor to the cause, a 
renegade to the professions they made, and a recreant to the 
resolutions they pledged themselves to abide by. Bombs were 
thrown into their houses. Bonfires were lighted in the streets, 
and an effigy, variously supposed to be intended for Mr. Smith- 
Barry, his agent, or one of the recalcitrant tenants, was publicly 
committed to the flames. The farmers in the district were 
warned to have no dealings with them. The necessaries of life 
were even refused to them, and no one could be got to repair 
their broken windows. The police were compelled to fire on the 
mob during the riot which took place on the day after the sales, 
and a young man, who was struck on the ankle by a pellet, 
subsequently died from tetanus. In addition to what has been 
already described, the constabulary and the bailiffs were violently 
assaulted. A bomb was thrown into Mr. Smith-Barry’s estate- 
office, which had to be placed under police protection. Mr. 
Townsend, his agent, could not appear in the streets of Tipperary 
unless accompanied by a car full of armed constables, and the 
authorities found it necessary to afford him constant protection, 
as well as to establish a police-station at Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
farm at Cordangan Manor, which is about two miles from the 
town. And yet this is how, in the opinion of Archbishop Croke, 
Tipperary has realized the heroic; and how, according to 
Mr. O’Brien, the tenants had met Mr. Smith-Barry with a 
unanimity, with a crimelessness, with a patience, with a heroism 
that he believed would amaze and charm every honest-minded 
man in England ! 

The tenants who had bought in their holdings finding them- 
selves in a fair way to be completely ruined, made the most 
extraordinary efforts to obtain the removal of the boycott, and 
a general pardon from the mob. The National League probably 
feared that matters were going too far, and a meeting was held 
in Tipperary, at which Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., pleaded for 
their forgiveness, but his audience would scarcely listen to him. 
At a meeting subsequently held at Waterford, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
M.P., also asked that, as they had confessed what he described as 
the error of their ways, the past might be forgotten. On the 14th 
of September, a conference of the tenantry was held at which 
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Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond again asked that the recalcitrant 
tenants might be forgiven, and Mr. Condon, M.P., also spoke in 
their favour. The National League in Dublin became frightened 
at the Frankenstein that it had reared, and Mr. T. Harrington, 
M.P., its secretary, wrote a letter to the Fréeman’s Fournal, in 
which he said that he was “ sorry to learn from reports of recent 
proceedings in Tipperary that some of our friends there have 
fallen into a very serious error with reference to one at least of 
the town tenants on Smith-Barry’s estate.” He referred to the 
case of Mr. O’Neill, whose business was said to be worth from 
£10,000 to £11,000, and who, as he was a large employer of 
labour, was advised by him and several other members of the 
Parliamentary party, not to sacrifice his business, and it was 
expected that the tenants would acquiesce in this view. He 
concluded by hoping that their acceptance of the responsibility 
would prevent any further unpleasantness. 

To this letter two of the leaders of the agitation replied by 
administering a snub to Mr. Harrington. They said that they went 
to seek Mr. Parnell’s advice, and only called upon Mr. Harrington 
on the way. They very plainly intimated that they could not 
brook his dictation ; that they had no mandate to bring back 
such advice to the tenants, and that, at a meeting held on the 
eve of the sales, it was resolved that every interest should go 
to Mr. Smith-Barry without exception. Mr. O’Neill, however, 
subsequently stated that at this meeting a resolution was drafted 
by Mr. Gill, M.P., which decided that an exception should be 
made in his favour ; and ina letter in reference to the matter 
which Mr. Gill wrote to the Freeman’s Fournal, he also pleaded 
for the forgiveness of the tenants. No notice was taken of these 
appeals, and the sentence of ostracism was strictly enforced. In 
the meantime several of Mr. Smith-Barry’s employés at Cor- 
dangan Manor were compelled by intimidation to throw up their 
situations, and the windows of several shopkeepers who had 
supplied the police were broken, and an explosive was thrown 
into the Bridewell. 

At last, on October 17th, the boycotted tenants signed a 
recantation, expressing their regret for the action they had taken, 
and stating that on the next rent-day, November Ist, they would 
allow their interests to be sold, unless the reduction of 25 per 
cent. previously demanded was given to them. This was 
submitted to a meeting, which was attended by Mr. Redmond, 
Mr, Gill, Mr. Condon, and several priests, and it was agreed to 
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pardon the backsliders on November Ist, when they had sent in 
their demand to Mr. Smith-Barry. This was ultimately done, 
and the boycott which was placed upon them on September 4th 
was then removed. At this time Mr. Smith-Barry received an 
interesting letter from one of his tenants, an English Protestant 
farmer, who bought in his holding on the first day’s sale. He 
describes himself as “a tenant who has opposed the withholding 
of rents, but sees the impossibility of carrying opposition further,” 
but it was significant that he made no demand for the reduction 
of 25 per cent. required by the other tenants. 

While the agitation had been thus carried on in Tipperary, 
Mr. Parnell in a letter to Mr. Sexton, M.P., then Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, announced the objects of the Tenants’ Defence League, 
which, since it was referred to by Mr. O’Brien at Tipperary 
on July 1oth had had its formation repeatedly postponed. 
Mr. Parnell did not intend to take part in its establishment, but 
deputed Mr. Sexton to act as his understudy. A series of 
county conventions were to be held, beginning with Tipperary. 
The authorities, however, proclaimed the National League in the 
parish of Tipperary, and it was therefore deemed advisable to 
inaugurate the new movement at Thurles. The first convention 
was held on October 28th, at St. Patrick’s College, and was 
attended by several Nationalist members of Parliament, a great 
many priests, and Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. Of the resolutions 
which were submitted, the most important was that a general levy 
should be made of threepence in the pound on the rateable value 
of the holdings of the tenants represented at the convention, it 
being understood that town tenants should subscribe according 
to their means. The speeches consisted principally of violent 
attacks upon Mr. Smith-Barry, and practically the same tone was 
adopted at the various conventions which were subsequently 
held throughout the country. 

The new League, its promoters said, was to be strictly legal in 
its operation ; but the predictions of those who declared that no 
movement of the kind could be carried on in Ireland without 
the usual accompaniments of outrage and intimidation have been 
strikingly verified already. In Cork the ex-mayor called upon 
the shopkeepers of Munster to boycott every citizen who did not 
subscribe to the new League. The collections in many cases were 
made at the church doors, from which there was no escape; and in 
one instance a notice was placed outside a Roman Catholic chapel, 
stating that a certain Protestant farmer had refused to subscribe, 
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and that any one who took his land would suffer. Two attacks 
have been made upon the house of Mr. Smith-Barry’s clerk of the 
works, and the house of a land agent who is known to be opposed 
to the no-rent agitation, as well as the house of a farmer who 
was believed to have paid his rent, have been fired into. It has 
been proved that a National League official told the Cashel 
tenantry that if there were any dissentients among them they 
would be made to fight it out, whether they liked it or not. 
Every endeavour has been made to defraud Mr. Smith-Barry of 
the tolls and customs of the Tipperary fairs and markets, which 
he derives from a patent granted in 1610. In regard to this 
matter, an injunction has been granted against the Town 
Commissioners to restrain them from interfering with his rights 
pending the trial of an action which Mr. Smith-Barry is bringing 
against them. Another example of the legal methods of the 
new League has been the circulation of the following scurrilous 
boycotting notice, which, printed on green paper, has been sown 
broadcast in Tipperary : 


“BOYCOTT! BOYCOTT!! BOYCOTT!!! 


SMITH-BARRY, 
The Bastard Head of the Exterminating Crew ; 


HORACE TOWNSEND, 
The Lying, Oily, Slippery, Paid Agent of the Syndicate ; 
WALTER NOLAN, 
The Emergency Attorney, from God-knows where ; 


BEARDY PATESHALL, 
The Plotting, Pliable Worker, from the Slums of an unknown English Town ; 


SourpER CALDWELL, 
The Prostitution Tool of the Office ; 


Butty HANRAHAN, 
General Emergencyman ; 


Ex-PEELER MULQUEEN, 
The News-Worm ; 


Ex-SoLpDIER ENGLISH, 
The Convicted Robber—The Grabber of Cooke’s house ; 
KENNEDY, 
And all the Toll Collectors and Workers of Evicted Farms. 


All who supply or associate with any of Smith-Barry’s gang, or with the 
murderers of your Kith-and-Kin—Look out. More to follow!!!” 


The object for which the Tenants’ Defence League was 
formed was ostensibly to combat the Syndicate of which Mr. 
Smith-Barry was the head, but its real design is so to carry on 
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the war against the landlords as to clear them out of the country 
and thus pave the way for separation. This has bee. frequently 
stated at the various conventions, and it was laid down speci- 
fically by Mr. J. J. Clancy, M.P., at the Dublin meeting on 
Dec. 11th, although on the very same occasion the Archbishop 
of Dublin declared, that if the object of the new League had been 
a political one he should not have been present. But Mr. 
Clancy had very different views of the matter, for in following 
Archbishop Walsh he said: “As sure as we are here, the next 
election will see the rout of the meanest and most infamous 
Government that has ever ruled Ireland, and that being so, those 
who doubt and hesitate had better make up their minds without 
further delay. At any rate, with them or without them, we are 
determined to go on with the work we have in hand, and I for 
one believe that in meeting here to-day and acting as we are 
doing, we are taking a long and important step towards the 
goal at which we aim—the destruction of the twin systems of 
Irish landlordism and Dublin Castle misgovernment.” 

As the result of the refusal of the tenants to pay their rents, 
Mr. Smith-Barry has been compelled to assert his proprietary 
rights by seizures and ejectments, and also by every other 
means which the law allowed him. The first seizures were 
highly successful ; but directly they became known, the tenants 
cleared their lands of all their stock. Some of them, who 
showed a disinclination to remove their cattle, in order that by 
seizure their rents might be paid, were forced to follow the 
example of their fellow-tenants. A great number of the town 
and country tenants have been ejected, and evictions are still 
being carried out. They have taken place quietly, and with 
very little exhibition of feeling or even curiosity on the part of 
the townspeople. The principal streets in Tipperary, with their 
tenantless shops and houses, are now a melancholy monument of 
Nationalist folly. It isa singular incident of the struggle that 
Archbishop Croke, who, by bestowing his benediction upon the 
agitation, is mainly responsible for the present deplorable state 
of affairs, has given his sanction for the payment of their rent by 
the nuns of the convent at Tipperary, who, through him, are 
Mr. Smith-Barry’s tenants. With regard to Mr. O’Neill, as he 
was not ejected, he closed his premises voluntarily for fear of 
being boycotted, and has removed his business to another part 
of the town. But this proceeding can have afforded him very 
little satisfaction, as Mr. Smith-Barry has obtained a judgment 
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order in regard to some property which he possesses, and now 
occupies the position of mortgagee upon it. Mr. Smith-Barry 
has been able, very effectually, to checkmate the agitators in 
another direction. He has purchased the remainder of the 
lease, of which there are six years unexpired, of the plot of 
ground upon which the mart for the evicted shopkeepers has 
been erected, and the new League now finds itself in the 
unlooked-for position of having Mr. Smith-Barry as a landlord. 
He has also established a general store in one of the evicted 
premises for the convenience of the police, the bailiffs and other 
boycotted people, to whom it has proved an immense boon. 

The Tenants’ Defence League have collected nearly £60,000 ; 
but that sum, with the immense drains upon it, will not carry 
them very far in their present suicidal policy. The amount which 
they have to contribute for the support of the tenants of the 
Smith-Barry and Ponsonby estates must alone be very large. 
They have been spending for a long time about £600 a week in 
wages, and the mart is said to have cost them £4,000. It is 
built of brick and timber, with a glass and iron roof, and is 220 
feet long by 85 feet wide. It is divided into twenty-six stalls, 
and also contains a butter market. The League have also 
built forty-two two-storied houses, of which the elevation is 
partly brick and partly wood, and about twenty-six labourers’ 
wooden cottages, of a very flimsy description, some of which are 
roofed with slate, and some with iron, and seven wooden huts of 
a different design, to be used as shops, The mart and the 
houses and cottages constitute what is called by the agitators 
“New Tipperary,” but it is probable that neither they nor their 
victims regard their shanty town with any idea of permanency. 
It was inaugurated on the 12th of April by Mr. Wm. O’Brien, 
in the presence of a crowd chiefly composed of strangers. He 
was assisted by Mr. Davitt, several Nationalist Members of 
Parliament, and a few obscure Gladstonian Radicals, who 
evidently braved the rigours of the Irish Channel in order that 
they might hear themselves described by the wily Celt as 
“distinguished English statesmen.” It was only some days 
after that a letter in regard to the event was received in 
Tipperary from Mr. Parnell, who, it is obvious, never reads the 
Nationalist or any other newspapers. When everything was 
over, he appeared to have suddenly awoke to the fact that a good 
deal of champagne had been drunk in celebrating the destruction 
of a number of inoffensive people. 
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The strike against rent is not by any means universal, not- 
withstanding the terrorism and intimidation which exist. More 
than seventy tenants have shown the courage of their convictions, 
and, in spite of the threats of the League, have paid their rents, 
Amongst them is John O’Leary, one of the leaders of the 
Fenian movement, who has expressed himself as entirely 
opposed to the agitation in Tipperary ; and two tradesmen in 
the town have, in letters to the press, stated that they will not 
leave their homes at the dictation of the League. The hostility 
which has been manifested towards these tenants is only too 
plainly shown in the case of Mr. Edward Phillips, a Protestant 
farmer of English descent. He has been publicly proclaimed 
at a meeting of the National League at Cashel. He is 
refused the common necessaries of life, the local chemist even 
being afraid to make him up a prescription. The blacksmiths 
have declined to shoe his horses ; his labourers have left him; 
he can neither buy nor sell farm-produce in the neighbourhood ; 
and he cannot even take his family to church, as accommodation 
for his horse and carriage is refused at the Cashel hotels. But 
he stoutly affirms that nothing shall sever the long kindly 
feeling which has existed between his landlord and himself for 
twenty-five years. One other tenant on the Cashel estate, who 
is known to have paid his rent, is being subjected to the same 
abominable tyranny, and the windows of Dr. Nadin’s house in 
Tipperary have been smashed for the same reason, They are 
both Englishmen and Protestants. 

The boycotting of the police has not been restricted to the 
refusal of the necessaries of life. The most vindictive animosity 
has been displayed towards them, and they have been subjected 
to treatment worthy only of savages. When the wife of a con- 
stable died in January, no woman in the town would lay her out, 
and the duty had to be undertaken by the wife of another con- 
stable. The husband, with the greatest difficulty, procured a 
coffin, and then only when the man who made it had first 
obtained leave from the local vehmgericht that he might supply it. 
No one in the town would send a hearse, and the body, which was 
buried at Cork, had to be taken to the railway station on a police 
car. In another case, while the funeral of a little girl, the 
daughter of a constable, was taking place, volleys of stones were 
thrown at the sorrowing relatives as they stood round the grave. 
But perhaps a more shocking instance still was the refusal of a 
midwife to attend a constable’s wife in her confinement. She 
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said that she had been warned against doing so. If it had not 
been for the welcome, though unskilled, assistance of another 
constable’s wife, she would have been leit to herself in her hour 
of trial. These are some of the methods by which Tipperary 
maintains its proud claim to the title of “ gallant.” 

Mr. William O’Brien, who was released from Galway Gaol at 
the end of December, has found it convenient since then only to 
visit Tipperary at rare intervals. Having ruined the town, he 
prefers to contemplate his handiwork from afar, while his victims 
can only bemoan the miserable situation into which his vanity 
has plunged them. It is true he has made a tour of several 
towns in England with Canon Keller for the purpose of relating, 
amongst other things, how the men of Tipperary had carried on 
the contest unaided ; but it is doubtful whether two elderly 
gentlemen of Quixotic temperament ever undertook a more 
futile errand. The recent sentence of four months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, imposed upon a Dublin League 
organiser, and upon the secretary of a National League 
branch,* for a criminal conspiracy to compel Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
tenants to abstain from paying their rents, will hardly support 
Mr. O’Brien’s contention, though it scarcely required this 
evidence to prove that the agitation has been raised, maintained, 
and supported almost entirely by outside influence. 

What the result of the struggle wiil be for the tenants it is 
not easy to foretell. No doubt they anxiously hope for a 
settlement on the Ponsonby estate, which would also mean the 
collapse of the agitation in Tipperary. But if there is no 
settlement, are they prepared to ruin themselves and their 
children, and to abandon all liberty of thought, speech, and 
action to the Tipperary corner-boy, in order that William 
O’Brien may not die of a broken heart? They have been 
overawed, terrorised, and coerced by the mob, which, if they had 
only had the courage to combine at the outset, they could have 
swept before them. That Mr. Smith-Barry is thoroughly in 
earnest must have been evident to them long ago. He is 
fighting, not alone for the rights of property, but the battle of 
order against the forces of anarchy and disruption. That he 
will emerge from the combat scatheless is scarcely to be 
expected ; but that he will gain the victory over the hosts of 
illegality and dishonesty, there can be very little doubt. 


* A case was stated for the Superior Courts, and the defendants were 
admitted to bail. 
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The Poet's Apology. 
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No, the Muse has gone away, 
Does not haunt me much to-day. 
Everything she had to say 
Has been said! 
’Twas not much at any time 
All that she could hitch in rhyme, 
Never was the Muse sublime 
Who has fled! 


Any one who takes her in 

May observe she’s rather thin ; 

Little more than bone and skin 
Is the Muse ; 

Scanty sacrifice she won 

When her very best she’d done, 

And at her they poked their fun, 
In Reviews. 


“Rhymes,” in truth, “are stubborn things.” 

And to Rhyme she clung, and clings, 

But whatever song she sings 
Scarcely sells. 

If her tone be grave, they say 

“ Give us something rather gay.” 

If she’s skittish, then they pray 
“Something else!” 


So she’s cut the whole concern— 

Lute and Lyre, and Torch and Urn, 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
Joys or woes, 

For Parnassus is “ too steep,” 

And the only Muse I keep, 

And that keeps me, writes a heap, 
But—it ’s Prose! 


ANDREW LANG. 
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By W. E. NORRIS. 


AuTuor or “Turrispy Hatt,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ARCHDALE IS INCONSIDERATE. 


MARCIA had been determined to get her own way, but she had 
not expected to get it with quite so much ease and despatch, 
and when she sat down alone to think over her new position 
and prospects, her heart failed her a little. She had no feeling 
of compunction as regarded her husband, nor any doubt as to 
the wisdom—at all events, the necessity—of the step which had 
been taken ; yet it was a prodigious step, entailing all sorts of 
uncertain consequences, so that her sensations were somewhat 
akin to those of an explorer who, after long marches, finds 
himself at last upon the shore towards which he has been 
toiling, and sees before him the broad ocean stretching away as 
far as his eye can reach. In what kind of craft was she about 
to commit herself to the perils and chances of the deep? One 
thing was obvious, that it would require careful and skilful 
handling. Henceforth strangers would fight shy of her; old 
acquaintances would happen to be looking at something 
interesting in the opposite direction when she approached ; 
wherever she went she would be known as a woman who had 
been unfortunate in her domestic relations, which is almost as 
heavy a weight to carry as that of poverty, and a heavier one 
than that of personal uncomeliness. 

Well, at any rate, she did not labour under either of the 
latter disadvantages, for she had £1,500 a year of her own, and 
her mirror still reflected the image of a young and beautiful 
woman. It reflected also the image of one who was sad and 
perplexed, and perhaps a trifle shamefaced. Why was she 
leaving her husband? Because he was hard and cold, because 
he did not care for her, and because he had insulted her by 
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unworthy suspicions? Marcia was not much in the habit of 
asking herself direct questions, or of returning straightforward 
answers when she did so, but now, for some reason or other, she 
put herself in the witness-box, and could not, or did not, blink 
the truth. Eustace might have treated her badly, and indeed 
she thought that he had ; but she had borne with him for many 
years, and could have gone on bearing with him to the end of 
the chapter if she had not lost her heart to another man. It 
was her love for Archdale that had rendered a rupture inevitable, 
and in this moment of candid introspection she acknowledged 
it. She resolved, howevei, that Archdale himself should never 
know this. It was absolutely necessary that she should break 
with him. Even if he had been no more to her than the friend 
that he ostensibly was, it would have been impossible for her, 
under the changed conditions of her life, to continue upon 
terms of friendship with him and avoid giving grounds for 
those scandalous rumours of which it must henceforth be her 
chief endeavour to steer clear. Cost her what it might, she 
must say farewell to him and to all that for some time past had 
made the world bright to her. As her plans for the future 
became more matured, she began to see how this might most 
easily be done. That evening she told Mr. Brett, who listened 
to her with frigid courtesy, that she did not contemplate setting 
up an establishment immediately in London or elsewhere. 

“Tt will be less disagreeable for both of us,” she said, “if I do 
things by degrees, and leave England for the present. People 
will soon forget us and stop talking about us. I thought of 
going to Italy for the rest of the winter, and perhaps spending 
next summer in Switzerland.” 

“I dare say that would be a good plan,” Mr. Brett replied. 

“My being abroad would not prevent Willie’s coming to me 
for half of his holidays, would it? Of course I would gladly 
pay his travelling expenses.” 

“Thank you ; but if you will refer to the paper which I drew 
up for your guidance, you will see that I have preferred to 
undertake charges which, according to my view, belong more 
properly to me than to you. I can only relinquish control 
over my son to the extent agreed upon between us ; that is, 
that, so far as is found practicable, he shall be as much with you 
as with me. As regards the Easter holidays, it would, perhaps, 
be scarcely worth while for him to travel so far as to Italy. 
I would therefore suggest that he should pass that vacation 
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either in London or with his uncle and aunt, who have kindly 
intimated their readiness to receive him, and that, as a set-off, 
he should be left to you for the whole of the summer holidays. 
The bargain is, I think, not an unfair one ; but I merely put it 
forward for your approval. In this, as in all other particulars, 
you may rely upon my adhering to the strict letter of our 
agreement.” 

Marcia closed with the offer unhesitatingly. To have her boy 
with her for six clear weeks in the summer would be a great 
deal better than to catch a mere ten days’ glimpse of him in 
April; besides, she had a disinclination to face Willie just at 
first; she wanted him and everybody to grow accustomed to 
the new order of things, and to accept it as a matter of course. 
In her weekly letter to him she only said that she was going 
abroad for a long time and could not be at home for Easter, 
but that it had been arranged that he should join her in 
Switzerland in July, “and then we will have a really good time 
together. I have got a little calendar, and I shall begin 
marking off the days at once. I haven’t had the heart to count 
them, only I see that they fill six columns. But never mind ; 
the longer we have to wait the happier we shall be when all 
these weary weeks have been swept away into the past and are 
done with.” 

When Marcia had finished this letter she had a rather more 
difficult one to write; but that also she accomplished, after 
wasting a good many shects of paper over it. 


“Dear Mr. ARCHDALE, 

“T think I may venture to assume that you will be interested in 
hearing about something which is of very serious interest and importance 
to me; but, in any case, I should have been obliged to write to you for 
reasons which I will explain presently. It will not be a surprise to you 
to be told that my husband and I have decided to live apart for the 
future. We could not have gone on much longer as we have been 
doing lately; and although there is a great deal to be said against 
separations, there is still more to be said against chaining together two 
people who cannot speak to one another without disagreeing. Of 
course there has been a special cause which has brought matters to a 
climax in our case, and what that is you can easily guess. I would not 
allude to it if I did not feel that we are good friends enough to dispense 
with affectation, and if I did not think that I ought to give you a reason 
for the request which I am compelled to make. It is that you will not 
attempt to see me orspeak to meagain. I hope and believe that you will 
not misunderstand my motives. I shall probably miss you a great deal 
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more and for a much longer time than you will miss me ; but, after all 
that has passed, I could not dare to give my sister-in-law and others an 
excuse for saying horrid things about you and me; so the best plan is 
to break off our friendship altogether. I am very sorry that it must 
be so. 

“In a few days I shall start for Italy, and I think I shall most likely 
remain abroad for at least a year. Hoping that you will not quite 
forget me, and thanking you for all your kindness and sympathy with 


me in my troubles, 
“T am, 


“* Very sincerely yours, 
* Marcia Brett.” 


On reading over this composition, Marcia was by no means 
pleased with it ; but, as many other writers have to do in the 
case of their compositions, she made the best of it, because, 
unsatisfactory though it was, she did not see how it could be 
improved upon. For some reasons she could have wished it to 
be warmer, for others she would have preferred it to be colder; 
unquestionably it might have been better expressed. She 
supposed, however, that it would serve its purpose. What that 
purpose was may not have been absolutely clear to her mind ; 
but if she knew anything of Archdale, she must surely have 
known that he would not submit to be banished from her 
presence for ever without a struggle. 

And in fact the very next post brought her a positive 
assurance to that effect. Archdale’s letter was brief, but 
eloquent, and although there was not a word of love in it, it 
breathed of nothing else. He did not protest very much 
against her declaration that their friendship must cease ; he 
seemed to look upon the idea as one so impossible of execution 
as to be hardly worth discussing. What he evidently dreaded 
was that she would hurry away from England without according 
him a farewell interview, and it was in appealing to her not to 
be guilty of such inhumanity that his most impassioned phrases 
were employed. He wound up by begging her to appoint some 
time and place of meeting. 

Now, this was not a very easy request to refuse ; but perhaps 
refusal was rendered a shade more easy to Marcia by the 
writer's thinly-veiled anticipation that it would be granted. 
Although she could forgive Archdale anything, she was not 
desirous of letting him know how completely he had obtained 
the mastery over her heart, and she scarcely dared even to write 
to him again, lest she should betray what it was so essential to 
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conceal, Yet, feeling that absolute silence would be almost too 
cruel, she bethought her of a middle course, and despatched the 
following telegram: “Sorry I cannot do as you wish.” That, 
surely, was curt enough and cold enough, without being 
dowrright brutal. He would understand now that any further 
attempt to break down her resolution would be useless ; perhaps 
he would also understand what it had cost her to adhere to that 
resolution. Having thus burnt her ships, Marcia locked herself 
into her bedroom and cried for an hour. 

Archdale was not a man of much strength of mind or 
perseverance ; but for that very reason opposition to his wishes 
always aroused such determination as he possessed, and this 
unlooked-for obstinacy on Marcia’s part had the effect of 
making him inwardly register a vow that he would see her 
before she left London, even though he should have to resort to 
the extreme measure of ringing her husband’s door-bell for that 
purpose. But no such act of audacity proved to be required. 
It was growing dusk on the following evening when Marcia, who 
had been shopping and paying bills, was intercepted, as she 
alighted from her brougham in Cornwall Terrace, by a gentle- 
man, who raised his hat and said, “May I speak to you for one 
moment, Mrs. Brett ?” 

“T cannot ask you to come in,” she answered hurriedly. “I 
told you—I thought you would have understood——” 

“Oh, I understood,” answered Archdale; “but I did not 
acquiesce—how could I? I have been loitering up and down 
here for the best part of two hours upon the chance of seeing 
you,” he added, “and I don’t think you can be so cruel as 
to refuse me five minutes of your time. It isn’t a great deal 
to ask.” 

The hall-door had been opened, and the light streamed out 

upon the pavement and upon Marcia’s irresolute face. She 
made a quick movement up the steps, spoke a few words to the 
butler, who closed the door, and then returned to Archdale’s 
side. 
“I don’t think this is very kind or very considerate of you,” 
she said. “The servants are in a great state of excitement and 
curiosity, and they will draw their own conclusions from what 
they have seen. Servants’ gossip is of no consequence to you ; 
but it may be of great consequence to me.” 

“T can’t help it,” Archdale answered. “You wouldn't tell me 
of any place where I might meet you without exciting obser- 
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vation, and I don’t see how you can have imagined that I 
should quietly consent to lose sight of you for ever.” 

Marcia remained silent. She could not help being glad that 
he had disobeyed her; yet she had nothing to say to him. 
What was there to be said, except good-bye? But he had a 
great deal more than that to say to her ; and as they crossed the 
road and walked slowly along the footpath outside the railings 
of Regent’s Park, he said it with an earnestness and impetuosity 
which she had never known him display before. He could not, 
he declared, afford to make use of equivocal phrases; it was 
better to confess in plain words what he was sure that she must 
already know. He loved her, and he would love her as long as 
his life lasted. Of course this was an insult, if she chose to 
regard it as such. On the other hand, it was true, and it was 
also true that his love for her would never lead him into any act 
which could properly be called insulting. He fully recognized 
the delicacy of her present situation, and she might rest assured 
that he loved her too much to increase its embarrassments 
voluntarily in any way; but the self-abnegation which she 
demanded of him was more than flesh and blood could bear. 
Moreover, it was needless. The only boon that he craved was 
that of being permitted to meet her from time to time upon a 
footing of ordinary friendship. What harm could possibly come 
to her from that small concession ? 

“You yourself have answered the question,” returned Marcia. 
“You say you do not wish to embarrass me, but your presence 
cannot be anything else than an embarrassment to me now; 
and of course what you have just said makes things ten times 
worse.” 

“T don’t see why. What I have just said was for your 
private hearing, and will go no further. As for the gossips, 
wouldn’t they think that your suddenly dropping mc was a 
more suspicious circumstance than the continuance of a friendly 
intimacy which they have all noticed?” He went on, with 
greater animation, “For God’s sake, don’t drive me to despair! 
I have little enough to live for; but something I mus¢ have! 
And that little you can so easily give me! It is only to speak 
a few kind words to me when we meet—which I suppose will 
not be often. I was obliged, just for this once, to tell you that 
I love you; but I will not offend in that way again. IfI ever 
do, you can turn your back upon me, and you will be right, and 

I shall have nothing to complain of; but I don’t think you 
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need grudge me what you would grant without a second 
thought to the first stranger who might happen to be introduced 
to you.” 

Marcia considered for awhile. “It all comes to much the 
same thing,” she observed at length. “I did not mean you to 
understand that I should cut you dead if we met; only I think 
our meetings should be very few and far between. They are 
tolerably sure to be that, because, as I told you, I am going to 
Italy at once, and, as far as I can see, I am more likely to live 
abroad than in England for some time to come.” 

“Well,” said Archdale, who had sense enough to perceive 
that, having now inserted the thin end of the wedge, he had 
gained all that could as yet be hoped for, “I must accept the 
crumb of comfort which you are willing to give me and be 
thankful for it. Only I wish I had some idea of when and 
where our next meeting will take place! Have you decided 
upon any particular town in Italy as a residence?” 

“No; I thought of Florence, but not as a residence. Every- 
thing is uncertain, and I could not tell you what my movements 
will be even if I wished you to know them. But I don’t wish 
you to know them. What I wish—and I dare say it will not be 
very long before I get my wish—is that you should put me out 
of your mind and meet somebody else whom you can care for 
and—and marry.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Archdale, “I don’t think you are quite 
sincere when you say that.” 

She was conscious of some insincerity ; but she felt his lack 
of generosity in charging her with it. “I mean what I say,” 
she declared, “and I should be very much ashamed of myself 
if I meant anything else. I must go now. Good-bye, Mr. 
Archdale.” 

He took her hand and seemed disposed to retain it; but, 
withdrawing it hastily from his grasp, she almost ran across the 
road to her own door. Presently this was opened and she 
disappeared, without so much as throwing one backward glance 
at the man whom she loved. She had behaved, perhaps, as 
well as it was possible for her to behave ; but she certainly had 
not contrived to keep her secret. To an experienced man like 
Archdale she might almost as well have said in so many words, 
“I dare not be your friend any more, because I love you.” 
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need grudge me what you would grant without a second 
thought to the first stranger who might happen to be introduced 
to you.” 

Marcia considered for awhile. “It all comes to much the 
same thing,” she observed at length. “I did not mean you to 
understand that I should cut you dead if we met; only I think 
our meetings should be very few and far between. They are 
tolerably sure to be that, because, as I told you, I am going to 
Italy at once, and, as far as I can see, I am more likely to live 
abroad than in England for some time to come.” 

“Well,” said Archdale, who had sense enough to perceive 
that, having now inserted the thin end of the wedge, he had 
gained all that could as yet be hoped for, “I must accept the 
crumb of comfort which you are willing to give me and be 
thankful for it. Only I wish I had some idea of when and 
where our next meeting will take place! Have you decided 
upon any particular town in Italy as a residence?” 

“No; I thought of Florence, but not as a residence. Every- 
thing is uncertain, and I could not tell you what my movements 
will be even if I wished you to know them. But I don’t wish 
you to know them. What I wish—and I dare say it will not be 
very long before I get my wish—is that you should put me out 
of your mind and meet somebody else whom you can care for 
and—and marry.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Archdale, “I don’t think you are quite 
sincere when you say that.” 

She was conscious of some insincerity ; but she felt his lack 
of generosity in charging her with it. “I mean what I say,” 
she declared, “and I should be very much ashamed of myself 
if I meant anything else. I must go now. Good-bye, Mr. 
Archdale.” 

He took her hand and seemed disposed to retain it; but, 
withdrawing it hastily from his grasp, she almost ran across the 
road to her own door. Presently this was opened and she 
disappeared, without so much as throwing one backward glance 
at the man whom she loved. She had behaved, perhaps, as 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SWISS HOLIDAY. 


An argument which has always been held to be a strong one 
in favour of some future state of existence is the difficulty of 
believing that the experience which we all buy upon such hard 
terms in this world can be destined to lead to nothing ; yet 
sceptics might urge that our experience, even as regards the 
affairs of this present life, is but an evanescent thing, that we 
very seldom utilize it for the benefit of others, and that nine- 
tenths of us, by the time that we have reached middle age, have 
clean forgotten what we were as children. But the few whose 
memory of childhood has remained really distinct ought to be 
aware that the senses of the young are far keener than those of 


their elders, and that among the daily absurdities which we 


commit none is greater than that of imagining that children 
neither see nor hear things of which it might be desirable that 
they should be kept in ignorance. Willie Brett’s intelligence 
was in some respects above the average ; but a duller boy than 
he would have guessed the meaning of his mother’s abrupt 
departure, and when he reached home at Easter he was fully 
prepared for a communication which Mr. Brett had been at 
some pains to think out and put into unexceptionable language. 

In justice to poor Mr. Brett it must be admitted that if he did 
not acquit himself of his painful duty with marked felicity, 
he did so in a thoroughly magnanimous and conscientious spirit. 
He said: 

“When you are older, Willie, you will be able to form your 
own opinion as to the causes which have led to this unhappy 
separation between your mother and myself. That opinion I 
shall not, either now or at any future time, endeavour to 
influence ; but it is necessary that I should inform you of the 
facts, and point out to you a few of the more immediate conse- 
quences as regards yourself. To begin with, I must tell you 
that I have decided to leave this house, which is too large and 
expensive a one for my present requirements, and that I have 
already found a tenant for the remainder of my lease. As I 
must at once begin moving my furniture to our new home in 
Keppel Street, Russell Square, I think that you would enjoy 
your holidays more if you were to spend them at Blaydon with 
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your uncle George, who has kindly sent me an invitation for 
you; but should you prefer to remain with me while the 
process of removal is going on, you will be at liberty to do so.” 

The rest of the harangue, which bore reference to the future 
disposition of Willie’s spare time and to other matters of detail, 
was couched in terms of similar formality ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that long before the speaker arrived at his 
peroration he had been judged and condemned. The boy did 
not say much ; but he showed on which side his sympathies had 
been enlisted by declaring without any hesitation that he would 
like to spend his holidays with his uncle and aunt. Sharp 
though he was, he was not sharp enough to discover that this 
choice inflicted a keen pang of disappointment upon his father, 
who replied coldly : 

“T had no doubt that that would be your wish. I will send a 
telegram to your uncle immediately, and you can leave after 
breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

Now, if there were two people in the world whom Willie 
disliked—but perhaps he did not really dislike them, for his 
heart was full of kindness and leniency towards humanity at 
large, as the hearts of some boys and even of a few men are— 
those exceptional persons were Sir George and Lady Brett. 
He had before this visited Blaydon Hall, their country place 
near Tunbridge Wells, and he knew what amount of enjoyment 
he might expect in that gloomy, imposing residence. It was a 
house in which punctuality was enforced to the point of a moral 
torture, a house where everything was always in its proper 
place, where the servants habitually walked on tiptoe, where 
there were no children and no dogs, and where anybody who 
stepped hastily into the hall without wiping his boots was pretty 
sure to be told of the injury that he had done to the carpets. 
As for its master and mistress, one of them was a bully and the 
other was a hypocrite. If Willie did not mentally describe them 
in such uncompromising terms, that was not because he had 
failed to take their measure ; so that by preferring their society 
to that of his father, he signified with no slight emphasis what 
his view of his father’s conduct was. 

However, the conduct of Sir George and Lady Brett was not 
much, if it was at all, better; and although they scrupulously 
refrained from saying a word to the boy against his erring 
mother, they refrained in so pointed a manner that they might 
quite as well have given utterance to their thoughts. For the 
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rest, they endeavoured to be kind, and were in truth as kind as 
their respective natures would allow them to be. Willie’s pony 
was accommodated in the stables; he was allowed to ride at 
such hours as the coachman could find time to escort him ; he 
was not much scolded, though he was a good deal lectured, and 
when his visit came to an end, he received a sovereign from his 
uncle, and a volume of sermons, specially designed for the use 
of the young, from his aunt. Nevertheless, he carried away the 
perfectly correct impression that these people were his father’s 
friends and his mother’s enemies, and he was glad enough to 
turn his back upon them. “I don’t want to go to Blaydon 
again,” he wrote to Marcia, who had now temporarily established 
herself at an hotel in Florence ; “it is awfully slow there, and 
every day feels like Sunday. I didn’t get on much with any of 
them except Benson, the butler. He told me to send you his 
duty.” 

With the intuitive delicacy of his years, Willie abstained from 
alluding in his weekly letters to the revelation which had been 
made to him by his father. He wished to know no more than 
his mother might see fit to tell him; and she did not see fit— 
possibly she was a little ashamed—to write upon a topic which 
afforded scope for many awkward questions. There were plenty 
of other subjects to write about—her life at Florence, her plans 
for the summer, Willie’s increasing proficiency at cricket, the 
excellent reports from the head-master which were periodically 
forwarded to her husband, and transmitted to her by him, without 
any accompanying comments. Gradually there had grown up 
in her mind a detestation of her husband so intense that she 
hated even to mention his name—a detestation which may have 
been in some part due to consciousness that if he had been 
unfair to her, she had also been unfair to him. So weeks and 
months passed away ; and Willie, who had his own affairs to 
attend to (and how much more engrossing the affairs of boy- 
hood are than those of mature age!) was satisfied with the 
knowledge that his mother was well and was enjoying herself, 
and was looking forward to the happy day when they should 
once more be together. 

The day, when it came, was certainly happy enough to fulfil 
all the expectations of both mother and son. It was at Geneva 
that Marcia, after wandering for some weary weeks among the 
Italian lakes, had the joy of once more holding her boy in her 
arms, and scrutinizing with pride the development which had 
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taken place in his person during the period of their severance. 
He was not going to be strikingly handsome ; but he was going 
to be tall and strong, and although the childish outline of his 
face had not altered, there was a certain undefinable air of 
manliness about him which was new. His clear eyes met hers 
with a look which is only to be seen in the eyes of those who 
have nothing to conceal. Perhaps that is why she lowered her 
own after the first embraces were over, and the first questions 
and answers exchanged. Not even to Willie could she tell quite 
everything. 

However, she told him a good deal, as they sat together in the 
Fardin Anglais after dinner, on that still, hot evening, and 
listened to the distant, continuous roar of the rushing Rhone, 
A tacit understanding had at once sprung up between them that 
accomplished facts must be accepted and had better not be 
discussed : what she had to say to him referred to the acquaint- 
ances that she had made at Florence, to her recently formed 
project of acquiring a permanent home in that southern city, 
and to her hope that at some future time her home would also 
be his. “Because of course, when you are of age, you will be 
able to do as you please,” she said, 

Willie laughed and shook his head, “Well, I don’t know so 
much about that,” he answered, “But I suppose, whatever 
becomes of me, I shall sometimes have holidays, and I shall 
always spend them with you.” 

“We are going to have some holidays together now, at all 
events,” observed Marcia, turning an anxious sigh into one of 
contentment, “What place shall we make for first? I'll give 
you the map and the guide-book, and you shall choose. All 
places are the same to me, so long as I have you with me.” 

All places in Switzerland had, at any rate, the advantage of 
novelty for those unsophisticated tourists ; so that the grandeur 
of Chamounix and Zermatt was not marred in their eyes by 
melancholy but inevitable comparisons between the past and the 
present. Switzerland, doubtless, is not what it once was ; but in 
these days of cheap circular tickets, no corner of the earth where 
decent sleeping accommodation is to be found has escaped the 
inroads of the all-pervading dourgeoisie, and perhaps, after all, 
the benefits of the change outweigh its drawbacks, However 
that may be, happy people are seldom disposed to be critical, 
and neither Marcia nor Willie objected to dining at the sad/e- 
@’héte with the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker. 
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The quaint remarks and sentiments which they were thus privi- 
leged to overhear, and which they never could have had a chance 
of hearing under any other conditions, were part and parcel of 
the enjoyment of this leisurely and delightful journey. <A 
dozen men will give a dozen different definitions of happiness, 
and the happiness of most of us consists, of course, either in 
retrospect or in anticipation; but Marcia had now the rare 
satisfaction of knowing and declaring that she was happy in the 
present. Willie also was happy, although his request that he 
might be allowed to attempt the ascent of the Matterhorn (a 
request which sounds oddly enough to the ears of the middle- 
aged, yet is no longer to be called preposterous) was not 
granted. Feats of a less ambitious kind he was permitted to 
undertake, and his mother, who was not very fond of walking 
up-hill, was content to wile away the hot, cloudless days with a 
novel in the garden of the hotel while he scaled the neighbouring 
heights under the efficient protection of two guides and a 
porter. 

But one evening, when he returned, tired out and triumphant 
and brimming over with the record of his adventures, it chilled 
him a little to discover that she was not, as usual, alone. By 
her side, sitting astride upon a chair, over the back of which he 
had folded his arms, was the artist whom Willie well remembered 
and of whom he had not formed a favourable opinion. And his 
prejudice was not removed by the manner in which this gentle- 
man was pleased to greet him. 

“ Hullo! how are you?” Mr. Archdale said, holding out his 
left hand. “You’ve been up some spitz or horn or other, I 
hear. Well, different people have different ideas of pleasure. 
Personally, I prefer to remain at a lower elevation and talk 
to Mrs. Brett; so we shall not interfere with one another, I 
trust.” 

Willie extended his little brown hand and smiled, and moving 
away at once, without replying, seated himself upon the ground 
beside his mother, who had a hundred questions to put to him. 
The stranger, finding that he was thus ignored, rose deliberately, 
yawned, and said : “I suppose we shall meet at the ¢ad/e-d’héte, 
shall we not, Mrs. Brett?” He then sauntered towards the 
hotel, while Marcia, with some symptoms of embarrassment, 
which were not lost upon her son, explained ; 

“Mr. Archdale arrived this afternoon with a friend of his, I 
was very much surprised to see him, because of course he did 
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not know that we were at Zermatt, and our meeting was purely 
accidental.” 

“T don’t like that fellow,” said Willie, with a boy’s uncom- 
promising candour. “Was he at Florence last winter?” 

Marcia raised her eyebrows in astonishment; for the query 
struck her as being a strange one, and she doubted its having 
been prompted by mere curiosity. “Yes,” she replied; “he 
was there in February and March, and I used to see him 
sometimes. Why don’t you like him, Willie? Did your aunt 
Caroline say anything to you about him? If she did, I am 
sure it was no good, because he has snubbed her, and she hates 
him for it.” 

Willie shook his head. He had not heard Mr. Archdale’s 
name mentioned by his aunt, nor could he give any abstract. 
reason why Mr. Archdale should be disliked. Nevertheless, he 
did dislike the man, and wished that he would go away. 

“Oh, well,” said Marcia, laughing, “I daresay he will go away 
to-morrow or next day, and if he doesn’t, we can. I wish you 
liked him, because he is one of the few friends whom I have in 
the world ; but he isn’t indispensable. We can get on very well 
without him—you and I—can’t we?” 

Willie thought so and said so; but neither on the morrow 
nor on the day following did Mr. Archdale leave Zermatt, while 
Marcia seemed quite contented to remain where she was. What 
had happened was, in fact, what had been certain to happen. 
Archdale had appeared at Florence in pursuance of a plan 
which he had announced long before Mrs. Brett had decided to 
leave her husband ; he had called upon Marcia; he had been 
repulsed, at first somewhat vehemently, afterwards with more 
gentleness ; eventually she had found herself unable to forego 
the pleasure of occasional meetings with him; and so by 
degrees their intimacy, which was an innocent one enough so 
far as words went, had been completely re-established. She 
had told him that she proposed to spend the summer in 
Switzerland, but she had not told him that she would be in any 
given part of Switzerland at any given time, nor had he men- 
tioned his intention to visit that country at all. Consequently 
her conscience was as clear as the noonday, and when he and 
his friend Mr. Drake suddenly turned up at Zermatt she was 
a great deal more astonished to see them than they were to 
see her. 


“Thank heaven,” Mr. Drake observed to his travelling com- 
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panion, “we have run the woman to earth at last! Now, I 
trust, one will be allowed to rest for a day or two and get one’s 
things washed. As you are paying all expenses, I suppose I 
have no right to complain; but I will go so far as to say that 
this desperate rushing about from pillar to post was rather more 
than I bargained for. Even as it is, my prospects don’t look 
altogether rosy. Of course I shall have to entertain the small 
boy, and the worst of it is that I ain’t much of a hand at enter- 
taining small boys. I never know what the deuce to say 
to ’em!” 

In that respect Mr. Drake was scarcely peculiar; but if he 
did not know what to say to Willie, Willie knew very well what 
to say to him; for in truth he was a good-humoured, un- 
principled, amiable sort of creature, with whom most people 
could manage to get on. And the boy was quite clever enough 
to elicit some significant information from him. It appeared 
that Archdale had tried Bale, Lucerne, Berne and Lausanne 
before hitting off Mrs. Brett’s track at Geneva; it further 
transpired that he had pursued her to Chamounix, and from 
thence to Zermatt, at a rate of speed which had been found very 
trying by a middle-aged man. “So I really do hope,” Mr. 
Drake observed in conclusion, “that your mother likes this 
place. I can’t say that I particularly fancy it myself; still I 
would rather stay where I am and rest for a bit than scramble 
over interminable passes under a blazing sun upon the back of 
an ungroomed mule.” 

“You might walk,” suggested Willie. 

“Oh, yes, I might walk ; and I might drop down dead of an 
apoplectic stroke. Why on earth can’t people agree to meet in 
some decent level country like Holland? It isn’t as if they 
wanted to admire the scenery.” 

These and other observations of a similar kind made Willie 
pensive. From Zermatt his mother, escorted by her two 
friends, proceeded over the Monte Moro to Macugnaga, whither 
he was permitted to make his way by the more adventurous 
passage of the Weiss Thor ; then the whole party moved down 
to Baveno on the Lago Maggiore, which was a relief to 
Mr. Drake, who remarked that boating was at least some im- 
provement upon mountaineering. But what was noticeable and 
disquieting was that not a word was said about the possible 
departure of these gentlemen. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that Mrs, Brett’s route was their route, and that if they 
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had left England with any fixed intentions, these had been 
carried out when they encountered her. 

It was seldom that Willie could now contrive to secure five 
minutes of uninterrupted conversation with his mother; but one 
evening after dinner he proposed to take her out upon the lake. 
“Just our two selves,” he pleaded. “I’ve found a jolly little 
boat that won’t hold more than a couple comfortably, and we 
can slip away while those fellows are smoking their cigars.” 

Marcia laughed and consented. A few minutes later she was 
seated in the stern of a somewhat dangerously light craft, and 
Willie, with vigorous strokes, was pulling away from the shore, 
upon which the gesticulating forms of Archdale and Drake 
could be descried. 

“They may wave their arms till they’re black in the face,” 
said the boy gleefully. “We aren’t going to turn back for them 
now. I wish we could go straight on to some other place 
and telegraph for our luggage, without letting them know our 
address !” 

Marcia sighed. She was drawing her fingers through the 
water in accordance with what seems to be the instinctive habit 
of her sex—and a very disagreeable and unsafe habit it is. 
“Tm afraid there is no use in trying to make you like Mr. 
Archdale,” she said. “He has been very kind to me, though, 
and I should be sorry to be rude to him. Most likely he will 
leave us of his own accord in a few days.” 

Willie made a sceptical grimace. However, he suspected 
that his mother’s sentiments with regard to Mr. Archdale were 
as unalterable as his own, and he did not care to waste time in 
discussing that gentleman’s good or bad qualities. There was 
not, in truth, much time to be wasted. Of this he became aware 
somewhat sooner than his mother, whose back was turned 
towards the quarter whence black thunderclouds were rolling 
up, and this, perhaps, had been the meaning of the excited 
beckonings, of Archdale and Drake. Marcia, unconscious of 
approaching peril, was saying: “How well you row, Willie! 
You will have to be a wet-bob at Eton,” when a sudden gust of 
wind swept past her, ruffling the calm surface of the lake, 
and immediately the sky became darkened. She started 
and glanced over her shoulder. “Good gracious!” she ex- 
claimed ; “there is a frightful storm coming. Let us get back 
at once.” 

“We should be caught before we had done half the distance,” 
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answered Willie; “but it’s all right. We'll shelter under the 
lee of one of these islands until it’s over.” 

They were close to the Isola Madre, for the further shore of 
which he now made. Marcia and he were upon dry land, and 
had hauled their boat up the beach and ensconced themselves 
beneath the thick shade of an orange-grove before the first drops 
of the impending downpour fell. Then for about a quarter of an 
hour they were privileged to behold a scene which they rather 
enjoyed. The thunder was almost continuous; the lake was 
lashed into an expanse of seething foam by the wind and the 
rain; the trees above them swayed and groaned; the jagged 
edges of the distant mountains were lit up by flashes of brilliant 
lightning, which made the succeeding darkness more intense ; 
and they congratulated themselves, as people who have narrowly 
escaped death often do, with a certain sense of having performed 
a decidedly clever feat. Of course they got a ducking, but they 
did not much mind that ; it would be a simple enough matter to 
change their clothes as soon as they returned to the hotel. 

But when the storm had whirled away to the southwards, and 
the stars were shining in a clear sky, and these rash voyagers 
had safely traversed the space of still-heaving water which 
separated them from the mainland, they met with a reception 
which, to one of them at all events, was eminently offensive. 

“You have given us a fine fright !” exclaimed Archdale, as he 
helped Marcia to get out of the boat. “I suppose you landed 
on one of the islands, didn’t you? These ruffians here swore 
that that was what you had done; but neither they nor we 
could see what had become of you, and nothing would induce 
them to let us have a boat. Of course, we knew that that 
wretched little cockleshell of yours couldn’t live for two minutes 
if the squall caught you.” 

His cheeks were pale, his hand trembled, and his voice 
vibrated with an emotion in which the element of anger was 
obviously present. Some people cannot be frightened without 
getting angry about it, and that Archdale belonged to that 
species was shown by his next words, which were addressed to 
Willie. 

“Tt’s no thanks to you that your mother wasn’t drowned,” he 
said sharply. “ Why didn’t you come back when I called you? 
You must have heard me plainly enough.” 

“Willie and I seem destined to get into a row when we go 
out boating together,” struck in Marcia, before the boy could 
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make any reply. “Do you remember our sailing expedition 
last year, Willie, and how cross your father was because we 
kept him waiting for dinner?” 

Willie nodded. He remembered the incident, and it struck 
him that his father had had a right to be cross, whereas Mr. Arch- 
dale had none whatsoever. But he held his peace, because he 
saw that his mother was afraid of his retorting upon her friend 
after some unpardonable fashion—which thing he was, in truth, 
sorely tempted to do. Only when she came into his bedroom 
an hour or so later to say good-night to him, he felt entitled to 
charge Mr. Archdale with “beastly cheek,” and she did not 
dispute the justice of the charge. 

“ He had no business to scold us,” she admitted ; “ but he had 
been very anxious, you see, and I suppose he didn’t quite know 
what he was saying.” 

“Oh, bother his anxiety!” returned Willie, who was much 
incensed ; “we can take care of ourselves without him, and we 
don’t want him to be anxious about us. I wish you would tell 
him so!” 

Marcia could not quite see her way to committing such a 
breach of good manners ; but there was something in the mutual 
dislike of the two persons whom she loved best in the world 
which was not displeasing to her, and her inclination at the 
moment was to show favour to her son rather than to her 
admirer. “I'll tell you what we'll do, Willie,” said she ; “if you 
want to shake off Mr. Archdale, we'll give him the slip. There 
will be a steamer for Locarno to-morrow morning at a quarter to 
six—long before he will be awake. I'll pack up to-night, and 
we'll get back into Switzerland by the St. Gothard Railway. 
Even if he finds out where we have gone, he won't like to follow 
us after such a broad hint as that.” 

Willie was of opinion that it would be a simpler plan to 
inform Mr. Archdale in so many words that his company was 
no longer desired ; but, as his mother declared that she would 
never dare to be so uncivil as that, he assented to her less 
dignified project of evasion. 

Thus it came to pass that a very crestfallen Englishman sat 
down to breakfast at Baveno the next morning in company with 
an unsympathizing friend, who could scarcely eat for laughing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. BRETT CONSULTS THE DOCTOR. 


During this sultry summer season, while thousands of hard- 
working professional men were seeking relaxation among the 
pleasant places of the earth, Eustace Brett continued to plod 
daily to his police-court, and from the police-court to his club, 
and so home in the evening to his gloomy house in Keppel 
Street, without any thought of giving himself a holiday. It was 
not that he felt no need of one, for he was ill and weary and in 
desperately low spirits; but he did not see what difference a 
change of scene would make to him. Wherever he might go, 
he must needs be alone, and if his present work was distasteful 
and sometimes revolting to him, at least it kept him for a certain 
number of hours from brooding over his own miserable and 
hopeless affairs. 

His troubles had lately become complicated and greatly in- 
creased by pecuniary anxiety. His wife’s separation from him 
meant the loss of half the income which he had hitherto enjoyed, 
and although he had moved into a small house in an unfashionable 
quarter and had reduced his style of living, he had fallen into a 
state of morbid alarm, for which there was no real cause, lest he 
should be unable to make both ends meet. What would become 
of him if he should be compelled—as he might at any moment 
be compelled—to resign his appointment through ill-health? 
What would become of Willie, who, in pursuance of arrange- 
ments which had been made long before, was soon to be sent 
to Eton? The unfortunate man would lie awake at night, 
tormenting himself with such questions as these, until he 
reached a state of nervous distraction which was dangerously 
near lunacy. 

In speculating upon Willie’s future (because, after all, his 
own future was a very uninteresting subject to contemplate), 
it was natural enough that his mental vision should be turned 
longingly upon his wealthy elder brother. If Sir George would 
only decide to make the boy his heir, a useless and worn-out 
man might sing Nunc dimittis with resignation, if not with joy ; 
but Sir George was always chary of committing himself, and for 
some months past Eustace had seen very little of him. He had, 
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it was true, received several invitations to spend a few days at 
Blaydon Hall; but he had excused himself, pleading that he 
really was not fit for anybody’s company save his own. Towards 
the end of August, however, he suddenly resolved to yield to 
an urgent entreaty which reached him from Caroline; and 
deeply shocked Caroline was at her guest’s aspect when he 
arrived. 

“What zs the matter with you, Eustace?” she exclaimed. 
“You look at least twenty years older than you have any 
business to look, and you are the colour of—of—well, I never 
saw anybody such a colour. Have you consulted a doctor?” 

“T doubt whether any doctor could prescribe for me,” Mr. 
Brett answered gravely. “I am not well; but I am not aware 
that I have any definite complaint. That is to say that I have 
the complaint of worry, which I suppose kills a good many 
people every year. Unluckily, there is no cure for it.” 

“TI had hoped that you would be free from worry now,” Lady 
Brett said sympathetically, yet a trifle reproachfully, as though 
she thought it rather unreasonable of him to be worried after 
having been delivered from his wife. “Is there anything in 
particular that distresses you ?” 

“There are many things that distress me,” Mr. Brett replied 
in his cold, dry way. “My conscience for one; my health for 
another ; the obscurity of the future for a third. I am not able 
to flatter myself that I have done my duty to my wife ; I hardly 
know how to do my duty to my son, and when I die I shall 
leave him almost unprovided for. I have reasons, as you see, 
for being worried and distressed.” 

Lady Brett did her best to reassure him. His conscience, she 
declared, ought to be perfectly clear, and from the well-stocked 
storehouse of her memory she produced sundry Biblical quo- 
tations in support of that view—which was really ingenious of 
her. As to his ‘health, he must and should see Sir William 
Puffin. “That I insist upon, and you shall go to his house if 
I have to drag you there with my own hands.” But with regard 
to the obscurity of the future she did not say much, because, as 
a matter of fact, she was ignorant of the provisions of her 
husband’s will, and did not venture to make inquiries respecting 
them. Sir George, who, socially speaking, was easy to lead, 
never suffered a woman to interfere with him on matters of 
business. 

That evening, however, she said a few words to her husband, 
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who, like herself, had been much struck by Eustace’s deplorable 
looks. “Something must be done, George ; he is simply dying, 
Of course he ought to have the best advice at once; but it 
seems to me that he is suffering more in mind than in body. 
Naturally his chief anxiety is that, if anything should happen to 
him, his son should be left independent of that horrid woman ; 
and I suppose he has very little to leave.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered Sir George. “He was 
making a large income at one time; but probably ‘ that horrid 
woman,’ as you call her, has spent all his savings. Well, I'll 
think it over and see whether I can be of some comfort to him; 
but, mind you, I won’t bind myself down to any promises. If 
Eustace had chosen to enter the bank he would have been a rich 
man now: he didn’t choose to see on which side his bread was 
buttered, and the consequence is that he is a poor man. That's 
no fault of mine.” 

When Sir George returned from the City on the following 
afternoon he did not fail to repeat these last observations to his 
brother, whom he had requested to walk with him as far as the 
home farm. “ But,” he was good enough to add, “ there’s no use 
in lamenting over the mistakes of past years: all we can do now 
is to make the best of things as they are. From what Caroline 
tells me, I gather that you are troubled about that lad of yours, 
Now, I know just what it is: you have fretted until you are 
altogether below par, and you think you’re going to die. That's 
all stuff and nonsense ; you have as sound a constitution as I 
have; and so Sir William Puffin will tell you when you consult 
him—which, by the way, you must do without delay. I know 
he is in town, because I met him the other day in the street. 
Still, I should be glad to relieve your mind with regard to the 
boy, if I could. Your wish, I assume, is that, in the event of 
your death, he should be placed under more desirable guardian- 
ship than that of his mother.” 

Mr. Brett stroked his chin, and replied, after a long pause, 
that that manner of describing his wishes was not entirely 
accurate. “I should be sorry,” he said, “to imply directly or 
indirectly that I considered my wife unfit to take charge of 
her own child. In fact, I have no right todo so, But I cannot 
shut my eyes to the possibility that after my death she will 
marry again.” 

Sir George was unable to suppress a sound which was half a 
snort, half a laugh, Of course the woman would marry again if 
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she got the chance, and it was not very difficult to guess who 
her second husband would be. 

“ And should that come to pass,” the younger brother went on 
calmly, “ Willie’s prospects would necessarily be precarious and— 
and unsatisfactory. I am more ill than you suppose, George ; 
I have symptoms which I did not care to mention to Caroline, 
and which I dare say I should have mentioned to a doctor 
before now if I hadn’t been afraid of his verdict. I am con- 
vinced that, even though things may not be so bad as I suspect, 
I cannot look forward to many more years of life ; and therefore, 
as you truly say, I am troubled about my poor boy. As far as 
his own conduct goes, he has never given me a moment of 
trouble,” added Mr. Brett, with a wistful look which somehow 
found its way to Sir George’s not over-sensitive heart. 

“Well, well,” said the latter roughly, but not unkindly, “the 
long and the short of it is that you want me to adopt him, I 
suppose. Now, I'll tell you plainly what I’m prepared to do, 
Eustace: I'll give him a home, and I'll provide him with a 
suitable allowance when the time comes, and I’ll leave him the 
half of my property, with the prospect of succeeding to the 
other half, in which Caroline will take a life interest. But all 
this must be subject to conditions. I must have authority ; I 
must be constituted his sole guardian—you’re a lawyer, and you 
know better than I do whether that can be legally done; 
finally, it must be understood that I retain the power to dis- 
inherit him at will. I myself am lawyer enough to know that 
that is a power of which I cannot be deprived ; I merely wish to 
make it clear that, if I consent to stand zx loco parentis to Willie, 
I must claim all a father’s rights and privileges—including that 
of cutting him off with a sixpence.” 

“You relieve my mind of a great weight, George,” Mr. Brett 
answered, sighing. “The conditions that you mention are quite 
reasonable, and such as any sensible man would exact. As 
regards the custody of children over seven years of age, a father 
has full power to appoint a guardian for them, and their mother 
cannot dispute the guardian’s authority, although she may, by 
application to the Court of Chancery, obtain access to them. 
That, however, I should not wish to refuse in my wife’s 
case.” 

“H’m! I’m not sure that 7 shouldn’t wish to refuse it,” said 
Sir George ; “but I dare say it wouldn’t be very often claimed. 
Well, now, Eustace, you must try to give up moping and vexing 
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yourself about calamities which are not in the least likely to 
occur. I won’t tie my own hands; but there’s no harm in my 
saying to you, between ourselves, that my nephew will have to 
behave pretty badly before I shall disinherit him. You go and 
see Puffin as soon as you can. If he tells you to knock off 
work for a time, why, you'll have to knock off work, that’s all, 
Her Majesty will allow you to take a furlough, I presume.” 

All this was very comforting to Mr. Brett, who made an 
appointment by post with Sir William Puffin the same 
evening and started on the following day to keep it. He had 
causes for unhappiness into which he knew that neither his 
brother nor his sister-in-law could enter, so he refrained from 
confiding these to them ; but he was grateful to them both for 
their substantial kindness. “I can bear to hear the worst now,” 
he thought to himself, as he journeyed back to London. “ After 
all, the prospect of death ought not to be particularly terrible to 
a man who has nothing left to live for.” 

But perhaps that prospect, by which we are all confronted, 
is inevitably terrible, and even if it be not, the prospect of a 
lingering and agonising death must needs be so, It was in 
reality the latter prospect that Eustace Brett dreaded. He 
dreaded it so much that in all his mournful self-communings he 
had not dared to put his fears into plain language. 

Yet when he found himself face to face with the celebrated 
physician—a stiff, middle-aged man of few words, whose pale 
countenance betrayed no special interest in this patient—he 
could not avoid formulating the apprehension from which he 
implored with tacit pathos to be delivered. He had to name 
the malady with which it seemed possible that he might be 
- afflicted, and he did so reluctantly and shudderingly. 

Sir William, after making a thorough examination and 
writing down notes of the case, said: “I think your best course 
will be to consult a surgeon, Mr. Brett. Of course there are 
many surgeons who are well qualified to advise you as to the 
next step to be taken; but I may mention that Mr. Ward has a 
high reputation.” 

Mr. Brett started ; for he well knew the class of operations by 
means of which the great surgeon in question had made his 
name. “But that is a death-warrant!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh no,” answered Sir William soothingly—* oh, dear, no! 
As to the existence of mischief, I can speak with some 
certainty ; but there is nothing whatsoever to show that it is of 
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a malignant nature. Doubtless it might become so; and that 
is why I should recommend you to lose no time in consulting 
Mr. Ward. I sincerely hope that he will be able to set your 
mind at rest and to convince you that if you will submit to an 
operation, which is not at all dangerous to life, you will be as 
well as ever again in a short time. Anyhow, nothing can be 
worse for you in your present state than mental anxiety. 
Perhaps you would like me to write a few lines to him and 
prepare him for your visit ?” 

Mr. Brett signified assent, paid his fee, and went his way. He 
had not quite heard the worst; but he was sure that he was 
going to hear it, and that certainty agitated him to a degree 
which filled him with self-contempt. “Surely I am not a 
coward, in addition to all my other wretched failings,” he 
ejaculated inwardly. 

But who knows what constitutes cowardice ?—and who can 
tell whether he possesses the physical courage of which no 
human being can bear to acknowledge himself devoid until a 
convincing test has been applied to him ? 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE CUTTING OF THE KNOT. 


Mr. Ward had not yet returned from his annual holiday at 
the time of Eustace Brett’s interview with Sir William Puffin ; 
so that the unfortunate patient had to live through ten days of 
sickening suspense as best he might. Yet, bad as uncertainty 
was, it was not so bad as the certainty which he acquired after 
undergoing an examination at the hands of the great surgeon, 
and hearing the latter’s decisive opinion: “The sooner the 
operation is performed the better, Mr. Brett.” 

“Before I make up my mind to submit to an operation, I 
should like to know the precise nature of the disease,” Mr. Brett 
answered, in a voice which, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
trembled a little. 

The surgeon was a short, thick-set man, whose face was 
redeemed from insignificance by the brilliancy of his eyes. He 
had the mouth which is common amongst members of his pro- 
fession and amongst schoolmasters—a large, thin-lipped mouth, 
slightly depressed at the corners, expressive of honesty and 
determination, but of very little tenderness. He said: “I don’t 
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think that there is any occasion for you to hesitate on that 
ground, The operation must be performed; and it will be 
attended with no risk, apart from that which has to be incurred 
even in the most trivial operations.” 

“But will the operation restore me to health?” Mr. Brett 
inquired. 

“ That I cannot venture to promise. It may do so. In any 
event, I believe that it will prolong your life.” 

A pause ensued which lasted nearly a minute. The con- 
demned man looked round the four walls of the consulting-room 
as if he were seeking for some way of escape ; his restless eyes 
implored some word of hope and comfort, but obtained none, : 
At length he said : 

“In plain words, you have made up your mind as to the 
nature of my case.” 

“Unhappily, there can be no doubt about it,” replied Mr. 
Ward at once. 

Then came another long pause, which Mr. Brett terminated 
by saying: “I believe it is admitted that such cases are 
practically incurable.” 

“ Well, that depends upon circumstances. In the majority of 
them, no doubt, the disease recurs ; but I have operated as long 
as ten years ago upon persons who are still living and, so far as 
I am aware, are in good health. It is my duty to tell you that, 
judging by the doctrine of averages, the chances are against 
you ; but it is also my duty to add that an operation may be 
the means of securing you many more years of life, whereas, in 
the absence of an operation, you cannot, humanly speaking, 
expect to survive another six months.” 

“ Will this operation be a painful business ?” 

“Of course it will be performed under chloroform. Its 
after effects will entail a certain amount of pain, but nothing 
unendurable.” 

“And to let the disease take its course would, I suppose, 
involve unendurable pain ?” 

Mr. Ward shrugged his shoulders. “I ought not, perhaps, to 
have used the word ‘ unendurable,’” he answered. “ Scarcely a 
day passes on which I do not see people bearing intense 
suffering because they are obliged to bear it. I would not 
voluntarily submit to such suffering myself, nor, I imagine, 
would any man voluntarily submit to it.” 

He seemed to be unfeeling; but in truth it was his ex- 
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perience of human cowardice that made him appear so. He 
could be gentle and sympathizing enough when he had per- 
suaded a patient to acquiesce in his merciful cruelty ; only he 
knew that it was a very mistaken kindness to mince matters at 
the outset. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brett, rising, “I will think it over, and let 
you know my decision in a day or two. At my age it becomes 
a question whether life is worth preserving upon such conditions 
as you offer me.” 

The surgeon bowed gravely and held the door open for his 
departing visitor, who passed quickly through it and left the 
house. The fiat had gone forth, then; there was no appeal 
against it. On the one hand there was the certainty of a pain- 
ful illness, culminating in a release which might be delayed 
through interminable months; on the other there was the 
remote possibility of a cure and the probability of a reprieve, 
neither of which, however, could be purchased save at the cost 
of an ordeal which flesh and blood shudder to contemplate. 
Eustace Brett, despite his outward coldness, had a highly- 
strung nervous organization, and this had of late been subjected 
to a strain greater than it was fitted to bear. When he 
regained the solitude of his study and sat down to think over 
the alternatives between which he had to choose, he felt 
convinced that it was out of his power to accept either of them. 
Death he could accept and even greet as a friend, but not 
suffering and all the horrors that in his case must accompany it. 
“Good God ! haven’t I suffered enough already ?” he ejaculated 
aloud. 

The truth was that he had suffered a great deal and for a 
long time, and had borne his burden manfully enough. He had 
been ambitious, and had seen the hopeless wreck of all his 
aspirations ; he had loved his wife, as perhaps only men of his 
peculiar stamp can love, with unswerving fidelity, and had been 
forced to recognize the fact that she not only did not love him, 
but that he was positively hateful to her ; latterly he had had 
physical as well as mental miseries to contend against ; and 
now, as he sat in his arm-chair, recalling the past and trying to 
imagine the future, his feeling was that he was fairly beaten. 
When a man can fight no longer, when the limit of his 
endurance has been reached, he must give in. He is no more 
to be blamed for that than a horse who has tried his utmost is 
to be blamed for being beaten in a race by a better horse, or 
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than a garrison is to be blamed for surrendering when the last 
crust has been eaten and the last cartridge fired. 

So Eustace Brett reasoned with himself; but as he laboured 
under the disadvantage of being strictly honest, he could not 
admit in this hour of his extremity what he had all his life 
denied, that suicide may sometimes be justifiable. All that he 
could urge in extenuation of a sin which he had resolved to 
commit, was that at least it would harm no one but himself. 
Many men put an end to themselves in order to shirk the 
troubles which their removal necessarily brings down upon 
others ; but such was not his case. To those whom he loved 
best his death would be a blessing rather than a misfortune ; he 
would pass out of the world without causing the heart of a 
single fellow-creature to ache ; Marcia would marry again, and 
Willie would find a home much happier than Keppel Street 
could ever have been made for him. 

Now, therefore, it only remained for him to set his affairs in 
order; and this did not take very long. He had already made 
a will, in which he had bequeathed all that he possessed to his 
son, to be held in trust until the latter should come of age; to 
this he added a formal appointment of his brother as the boy’s 
sole guardian. Then he took a sheet of note-paper, and with 
much deliberation, studying each sentence carefully before he 
wrote it down, composed the following letter : 


‘My DEAR BROTHER, 

“T have this day learnt that I am, in all human probability, 
within a stone’sthrow of death. My life, I am told, may possibly be 
protracted by an operation to which I have not yet decided to submit, 
and from which, if I do submit to it, I may of course not recover. 
Should I prefer to let the disease take its course, there is the chance of 
my finding myself at any moment incapacitated. I think, therefore, 
that while I retain full possession of my faculties I should write a few 
words to you which I might have difficulty in saying if you were here. 

*‘T want you to understand that, in my opinion, no blame attaches to 
my wife for the unhappy differences which have brought about our 
separation. The secret of it all is that she has never cared for me, while 
I have cared for her—I won’t say too much; but so much that life 
without her is an infinitely greater misery to me than life with her used 
to be. And that means a great deal. The way in which I chose to 
deal with her was probably most injudicious, I thought I would not 
claim anything from her that she could not freely give, and I suppose 
the inference that she drew from my behaviour—in fact, she has given 
me to understand that she drew that inference—was that I was cold and 
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indifferent, whereas I was nothing of the sort. As I said before, I do 
not think that the repugnance which she certainly feels for me is blame- 
worthy, nor have I the right to bring any accusation against her. 
Nevertheless, I cannot wish that our son should be left under her care. 
I have many reasons for this, some of which you will guess, while others 
will most likely not occur to you. I merely desire to repeat that I 
gratefully accept your generous offer to take charge of the boy after my 
death, and that I do not doubt your willingness and Caroline’s to replace 
his parents, in so far as that can be done. He is, I know, deeply 
attached to his mother, and I do not ask that they should be forbidden 
to meet from time to time; but, looking forward into the future, as a 
moribund can, I think I can foresee that the affection which she now 
entertains for him will ere long be replaced by other and equally natural 
affections, and that he, being still a mere child, will be spared some 
subsequent pain by being at once and finally severed from the associa- 
tions of his early years. I will, however, leave the matter to your 
judgment, in which I have full confidence. I have nearly done with 
this world, and perhaps it would scarcely become me to dictate with 
regard to affairs which nobody can be more painfully aware than I am 
that I have mismanaged while they were in my hands, 
“T am, my dear George, 
“ Your grateful and affectionate Brother, 
“Eustace Brett.” 


It was growing dusk when Mr. Brett concluded this 
singularly ill-advised, yet thoroughly characteristic missive. 
He rose from his writing-table and, moving towards the 
window, gazed out into the dismal street. A long spell of 
sultry weather had been broken in the morning by a thunder- 
storm ; drizzling rain was now falling, and there was a chill in 
the air which made him shiver. “By this time to-morrow,” he 
thought, “I shall have ceased to be. I shall have unlocked the 
door which millions of human beings have tried in vain to force, 
I shall have solved the enigma which is as complete an enigma 
to pious men and philosophers as it is to the most ignorant of 
savages. What happens after’ death? Isn’t it an odd thing 
that nobody has the slightest idea. The Roman Church, per- 
ceiving that it was necessary to invent something, has invented 
purgatory ; our own Church speaks with a somewhat uncertain 
voice of paradise, but is silent upon the subject of suicides and 
other wicked persons, who can’t expect to be admitted into that 
place of rest. I have always been taught that a suicide is an 
especially wicked person, because his last act is a sin of which it 
is impossible that he should repent; but I am not sure that I 
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believe it. Suicide is a sin; I don’t dispute that. Only it 
seems to me that if there is mercy for those who have sinned all 
their lives long and repent upon their death-beds, there should 
be mercy for an unhappy wretch who has tried to de his duty 
to the very last, and only breaks down because the burden laid 
upon him is greater than he can bear.” 

He desisted from these reflections after a time, finding that 
they brought him neither conviction nor comfort. What it now 
behoved him to decide upon was the method in which his 
release was to be accomplished ; and this was a question which 
he spent a long time in debating. Everybody desires to die 
without pain, if that may be—indeed it was in order to escape 
pain that he had resolved to die—and of course an over-dose of 
chloral or some other anesthetic would supply him with what he 
wanted. But there are Acts of Parliament which render the 
purchase of an over-dose of chloral a matter of some difficulty: 
added to which, he felt that it would be unpardonably selfish on 
his part to terminate his existence after a fashion which should 
preclude all doubt as to the deed having been intentional. For 
his wife’s sake, and especially for his son’s sake, he must 
contrive by some means or other to make sure of a verdict of 
“accidental death.” It is not a man’s fault that his father has 
hanged himself, or even that his father has been hanged ; but 
either event is like to prove prejudicial to him through life. 
“ The very least that I can do,” thought Mr. Brett, “is to abstain 
from inflicting an injury upon one whose natural protector I am 
and whom I am about to abandon.” 

It is needless to follow the unhappy man through all the 
schemes and doubts and hesitations which kept him awake 
during three-fourths of what he had determined should be his 
last night on earth. When he rose the next morning, he had 
made up his mind as to the plan which he meant to adopt, and 
although his blood ran cold when he thought about it, he did 
not doubt but that he would have courage enough to carry it 
out. He was, indeed, somewhat surprised at his own coolness 
and composure, which exempted him from any painful efforts at 
self-control. All that had hitherto agitated and distressed him 
seemed suddenly to have lost the power to do so, and the only 
emotion of which he was conscious was impatience. A good 
many hours still remained to be lived through before the supreme 
moment could come. 

He employed them, as usual, at the police-court and at his 
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club. The latter establishment was almost empty, as it had 
been for some months past; but he counted upon meeting one 
member of it, a barrister with a large family, who was spending 
the long vacation in London for economical reasons, and his 
expectation was not disappointed. This burly, jovial Mr. 
Robertson strolled into the reading-room between five and six 
o'clock, and, finding that it contained but one occupant, violated 
the club rules by beginning to talk in a loud voice. 

“Well, Brett, how are you? Got the whole place to our- 
selves, eh? One of the many advantages of taking no holiday. 
I suppose you'll compare me to the tailless fox ; but, upon my 
word, I’d much rather be in my own comfortable house than in 
miserable seaside lodgings, and I suppose your being here is a 
proof that you think as I do.” 

“London suits me as well as any other place,” Mr. Brett 
replied. “Perhaps I have to breathe a rather smokier atmo- 
sphere in Keppel Street than you do in West Kensington. By 
the way, I have some business which will take me to your 
neighbourhood presently ; we might go so far together if you 
are bound homewards. You generally make use of the under- 
ground railway, don’t you ?” 

“Either of that or of the omnibus; but I suppose you 
wouldn’t like to be seen on a knifeboard? Come along, then ; 
we'll walk across to the St. James’s Park Station, and take the 
first train to Earl’s Court.” 

Mr. Robertson, who was blessed with robust health, and was 
disposed to take it for granted that other people were in the 
same happy case until he received convincing proof to the 
contrary, did not notice his friend’s haggard appearance at 
first, but when they were out in the street he was struck by the 
feebleness and uncertainty of the latter’s gait. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Brett,” said he; “I believe you do 
want a holiday after all. Why you’re walking like an old man 
of eighty.” 

“I have been out of health for some time,” replied Mr. Brett, 
“and latterly I have been troubled with sudden fits of giddiness 
I suppose that is what makes me so shaky on my legs.” 

He changed the subject immediately, and introduced a pro- 
fessional one, which was perhaps more interesting to his 
companion. Whether the Lord Chief Justice had been tech- 
nically right or wrong in a recent judgment was a matter of 
small consequence to Eustace Brett, but it was of considerable — 
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consequence to him that Mr. Robertson’s attention should be 
pleasantly engaged, so he argued in favour of the losing side 
with a good deal of ingenuity. 

A warm discussion followed, which was maintained the whole 
way to the station, and was still full of vitality on the platform, 
up and down which the disputants paced while waiting for their 
train. Mr. Brett, who had been glancing furtively over his 
shoulder while the other laid down the law, came to an abrupt 
standstill, and was apparently upon the point of making some 
telling rejoinder, when a warning voice shouted, “Stand back, 
there!” 

“Take care, Brett!” exclaimed Mr. Robertson; and for the 
rest of his life that innocent man accused himself of having 
brought about a sad disaster by his stupidity. 

“One should never startle a man who is in a position of 
danger,” he said penitently to his wife afterwards ; “one should 
pull him out of it. Why I didn’t catch hold of poor Brett 
I can’t tell you; perhaps there wasn’t time. I may have 
bewildered him by calling out or he may have been seized by 
one of the attacks of giddiness to which he had just told me 
that he was subject ; anyhow, he staggered back instead of 
taking a step forward, and in a moment it was all over. He 
fell across the line just in front of the engine, and was simply 
cut to pieces. The most awful sight I ever saw in my life! 
One comfort is that death must have been instantaneous.” 

Death was unhesitatingly pronounced by the coroner’s jury to 
have been accidental; and indeed the evidence submitted to 
them was not such as to justify any other verdict. Sir William 
Puffin and Mr. Ward may have had their own opinion ; but, if 
so, they kept it to themselves, as sensible men should under such 
circumstances, and it was only Lady Brett who was indiscreet 
enough to say to her friends, “ That wretched woman was the 
real cause of the tragedy. I don’t condemn poor dear Eustace, 
because I am convinced that his mind was unhinged ; but I do, 
and I always shall, condemn her!” 


(To be continued.) 
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EARLY in one of the dark December mornings of last year we 
left Munich for a short stay in this little village of the Bavarian 
Highlands, which will soon be so great a centre of interest to the 
civilized world, with the view of making some preliminary 
acquaintance with the actors in the Passion-Drama, and of seeing 
a little of the preparations already being made for the event, 
which may be said to represent the dominant interest in the life 
of every man, woman, and we might almost add child, in the 
place. 

Arriving at the little railway terminus of Oberau about 
mid-day, we transferred ourselves to the “ Postwagen,” and 
began the ascent of the road lately constructed in the place of 
the difficult and dangerous “Alte Strasse,” which the driver 
pointed out to us, and which, with regard to the old saying that 
the way to the Passion-Play should be a hard one, could indeed 
have left little to desire. Below us lay the Valley of the Loisach, 
stretched out like a vast snow-field ; dominating it on our left 
the odd outlines of the Krottenkopf, Rabenkopf, and Schafkopf ; 
in front of us the Ettaller range, and just below the strange peak 
called, from its resemblance to the human figure, the Ettaller 
Mandl, the church and former Benedictine Monastery of Ettal, 
which, if not the actual cradle of the Passion-Play, was at 
least the school in which it was fostered from a very early period. 
We only stopped a few minutes before the little post-house of 
Ettal, dividing our contemplation between the copper-domed 
church and a flight of yellow-hammers as tame as pigeons about 
our heads, and were then driven on swiftly to Ober-Ammergau, 
over the Ammer-Briicke, below which the trout were lan- 
guidly rising in the clear swift-flowing water, and under the 
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shadow of the cross-crowned Kofal, which stands like a 
guardian genius above the village. 

When congealed and exhausted nature was somewhat 
revived, we prepared to pay a series of visits to various Passion- 
Players, in doing which we had rather exceptional facilities, as 
one of our party had lived much amongst these mountain folk, 
studied their idiosyncrasies, was perfectly au fait at their dialect, 
and like “Baumiller” in the characteristic people’s play, “ Der 
Herrgottschnitzer von Ammergau,” could talk with the “ Bauern” 
“exactly like one of themselves.” On our way we stopped to 
look at the quaint frescoes with which the lower parts of many 
of the houses are adorned. Some of these are by Zwink, the 
eccentric “ Luftmaler,” as he was called, from the swiftness with 
which he worked ; and, in spite of having stood the test of more 
than a hundred years, look as fresh as if the colour had only 
been laid on yesterday. Our first call was upon Gregor 
Lechner, the “ Judas” of so many years’ reputation ; a genial 
old man of about seventy-two, with long grey hair, and eyes 
which twinkle humorously when he tells an anecdote, which he 
is fond of doing with many mannerisms and odd gestures. The 
room in which we found him surrounded: by his family was low- 
ceiled and simply furnished, but upon the walls hung various 
stringed instruments, and prizes for “ Turnerei” obtained by his 
son Anton, while in a pot in the window bloomed a white rose 
—a little sickly, but “one of King Ludwig’s roses from 
Linderhof!” This same King Ludwig would seem to have been 
Lechner’s ideal; “Ja! ja! Er war ein Mann,” he constantly 
repeated, when dilating upon the virtues and graces of his late 
sovereign, and he is especially fond of recurring to the relation 
of how he, with others of his fellow “ players,” was invited to 
visit his Majesty, and he (Lechner) was honoured with a special 
audience, while the others were received en masse. This mark 
of signal favour was in recognition of the fact that Lechner alone 
had obeyed the royal order that all should go in everyday cos- 
tume, and more than made up to the recipient for any géne he 
may have felt in being “ singular’ d’altri genti,” and for the 
ill-concealed disgust of his companions, who had put on holiday 
attire under a mistaken notion that the king’s command would 
be better honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

Not only was Lechner’s rendering of the Judas ré/e the 
admiration of his sovereign and of various distinguished persons 
—Edward Devrient among the number,—but he also enjoyed 
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the rather rare privilege of being a prophet in his own country, 
which was on one occasion nearly costing him dear, when a party 
of zealous Christians lay in wait to fall upon and cudgel him for 
his too realistic presentation of the part of “The Betrayer.” His 
histrionic successes are now only to be spoken of in the past tense, 
for the “ Passions-Komité,” twenty-four men strong, upon whom 
the choice of the players devolves, has decided that he is too old 
for his part, and a younger man is to take his place: a decision 
which is a source of infinite grief to him, though he tried to take 
a philosophical view of it to us, observing that he will not have 
to hang the whole summer through ! 

From Lechner’s house to his “atelier” is only a step ; and here 
we were shown specimens of wood-carving, executed by himself 
and his son, who is also a skilful “ Schnitzer:” here too was the 
latter’s violin, for he is an “all-round ” man this young Lechner, 
and a great support in the music of the “ Passionsspiel.” 

Space would fail to give anything like a detailed description 
of the other “ Darsteller” and “ Darstellerin ” whose acquaintance 
we made; of the “ Pilatus,” whose short-cropped hair made him 
look almost remarkable in a village in which so many of the 
masculine inhabitants, as actual or possible participants in the 
Passion-Play, wear their hair long on their shoulders; of the 
“Heilige Mutter,” the daughter of Lang the burgomeister ; of 
Lang himself, the “ Caiaphas ;” of Detschler, the “ Annas” of 
many years, who began his dramatic experience in 1830 as “ Ein 
Judenknabe beim Volk,” now also superseded. Detschler’s 
daughter is the “Maria Magdalena” of 1890: a prepossessing 
young woman, with bright eyes and colouring, who, upon one of 
our party expressing surprise that a person of her attractions had 
reached the mature age of twenty-six and was still unmarried, 
rather naively explained, amid laughter and blushes, that want of 
money and vivacity had stood in the way of her establishment 
in life: against one of these drawbacks singly she might have 
made head, but the two combined were insuperable ! 

Leaving this by no means inconsolable victim of the want of 
taste of the Ober-Ammergau youth, we wended our way to the 
house of another faithful, if erring, disciple, the “ Petrus,” in the 
opinion of many judges the most dhnlich of the players, whom 
we found discussing Passion-Play business with the “ Christus,” 
Mayer. The contrast between the two men was as great as that 
between the “Petrus” and “Johannes” in Albrecht Diirer’s 
“Vier Temperamente.” The Guido-like head of the elder man, 
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with the smooth forehead, clear skin, and eyes bright and cheery 
as the song of the little “ Canarienvogel” in the cage on the 
wall above him, was in the strongest opposition with the re- 
markably dark colouring, deep-set sombre eyes, and inscrutable 
expression of the “ Christus,” who, according to our preconceived 
ideas, did not seem exactly ahulich to the part he plays in the 
drama. It is universally agreed, however, that in actual re- 
presentation he is wonderful, and his delineation of the very 
difficult scenes which fall to his part is said to be marked by 
dignity and intense pathos. 

Upon Mayer and the other burgomeister—for even this small 
village boasts its two—falls the task of conducting the 
rehearsals of the speaking-parts, the “ Detailsproben,” of which 
there are two weekly, as well as of those of all the parts 
together, when the time of performance is at hand. Besides 
this, he has had the task of choosing the costumes and 
superintending their making, which is exceptionally heavy this 
year, as, with a few exceptions, all are to be new. They are 
designed by the drawing-master of Ober-Ammergau after the 
Biblical illustrations of Gustave Doré, and we realized to some 
degree the magnitude of the undertaking when we visited the 
“Zeichnung und Modelliren Schule,” and found Mayer sur- 
rounded by about twenty women and girls, all hard at work 
upon the new dresses. Bales of material in every shade of 
zsthetic colour, garments in every variety of antique or classical 
style, from the severe white robes with the golden borders of the 
“ Schutzgeister,” or “Guardian Angels,” to the ephod of gold, 
blue, purple, and scarlet of the high priests, heaped the shelves, 
or hung from the walls in close juxtaposition with freehand 
drawings and plaster casts; here a lay figure was draped with 
a Roman toga; there, just below a skilfully carved crucifix, 
depended the green and gold turban of a Chaldean patriarch. 
A varied scene ; but even more interesting were the two upper 
chambers, in which the costumes of former years—tangible 
ghosts of a dead past—hung, and rustled against us as we 
walked between their lines. Most of these garments are to be 
discarded, except a few made out of costly and durable 
materials, such as the tunic of Pilate, with its heavy metal 
ornaments, the mitre of the High Priest, &c., 

This “ Zeichnung und Modelliren Schule,” of which we have 
just spoken, is entirely supported by the village, and has within 
the last few years done great things in the development of the 
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art of wood-carving, which in Ober-Ammergau stands, like its 
Passion-Play, upon a basis of several centuries, and seems, 
indeed, to have originated almost simultaneously with it. The 
capacity for the one art seems here to go generally with that 
for the other, and there is no doubt that the development of the 
two, side by side, with the addition in a minor degree of that of 
music, has made this village the unique one which we now find 
it. A large proportion of the inhabitants are “ Schnitzer,” 
among whom almost every variety of wood-carving is done ; 
but the ambition of one and all of them is to achieve the 
dignity of a “ Herrgottschnitzer,’—in other words, to carve 
crucifixes, just as to play the “Christus” is the highest dramatic 
aspiration. Mayer has happily attained to both. 

If we look for the origin and first cause of the Passion-Play, 
we find it in the Roman Catholic Church, which, from the time 
of the Mystery Plays until the present day, has with its 
music and ceremonial been the great training-school for the 
Ober-Ammergau performances. The great festivals of Easter, 
Corpus Christi, Christmas, &c., are represented dramatically, so 
that what the people do in the decadal representation is only 
what they have been doing on a more limited scale in the 
intervening nine years. The music also, composed by Dedler, 
the Ober-Ammergau schoolmaster, is largely made up of 
masses, previously written for use in the Church. 

The text of the Play, which was revised at the beginning of 
this century by an ex-conventual of Ettal, Ottmar Weiss by 
name, and still farther improved by the good old Geistlicher 
Rath Daisenberger of Ober-Ammergau, has been once more 
emended for the coming representation by the Munich Hof- 
Prediger, Ettmayer ; the latter, however, contenting himself with 
rendering it into more literary German, and leaving the sense 
almost entirely untouched. 

Before leaving Ober-Ammergau we paid a farewell visit to the 
theatre, which, like those of former years, is built after a classical 
model, with the roof open to the sky. For the first time, how- 
ever, the orchestra is to be hidden, and the three-arched lodges 
on either side the proscenium are in the place of the insignificant 
little balconies from which Pilate and Annas addressed the 
populace, and from which much of the effect of their appearance 
was lost. 

It is rumoured that the “Passion-Play ” of 1890 is to be the 
last given in Ober-Ammergau, on the ground that the decadal 
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harvest demoralizes the people for the nine intervening years, 
This would be a severe blow, not only financially, but also to the 
love for and pride in the observance, cultured from the very 
earliest years in every inhabitant of the village, for it is, as a 
German writer expresses it, the “Puls” and “Athem” of the 
place ; neither Reichtag nor district voting has anything like 
the same interest for the people as the choice of the “ Passion- 
Players,” and the maidens think more of playing the “ Heilige 
Mutter” or the “ Magdalena” than of marrying. The same 
writer speaks of them as “zealous, highly-gifted artists, pre- 
senting a basis of humanity hardly to be met with in any other 
village of the world ;” and certainly, speaking from our short 
experience, we can truly say that a more law-abiding, self- 
respecting, contented community we have never met with. To 
their friendliness, kindly good-will, and simple, genial manners 
we can bear hearty testimony ; many were the invitations we 
received to “call again” when we came for the “ Spiel,” and we 
felt, as we drove away in the “ Postwagen,” with the setting sun 
making rosy the bare peaks of the Zugspitze and his companions 
of the Wettersteiner range, and looked our last on the mysterious 
figures of the Ettaller Mandl, that behind that mountain barrier 
we had made acquaintance with a people whose like, taking 
them for all in all, we hardly expect to meet with again. 


FLORENCE E. NORRIS. 





The Hew Departure. 


I—FRANCE UNDER M. CONSTANS. 


THE surprise undoubtedly caused on the 17th of March by the 
advent of the present French Ministry is of a curious nature, for 
it springs from the still greater surprise that the preceding 
Cabinet had not fallen at least four or five months before. But 
that the so-called Ministére-Tirard did not end its existence at 
the close of the Exhibition, which had been its creation, or at the 
close of the elections, which showed its victory, was explicable - 
enough. The success of both had so surpassed all previous 
prevision, that it was hard to understand how the men who 
had been @ /a peine,” as they say in France, should not be “@ 
Phonneur.” 

The mistake then committed did not lie in reality where 
people supposed, nor was it as a matter of fact clearly recognized 
until much later, The mistake was what might be called a 
denominational error, it lay in the misapplication of a title ; the 
“ Ministere-Tirard” never was the “Ministére-Tirard” at all, 
but was, from the very outset, the “Ministére-Constans.” The 
“survival of the fittest” was hourly expected, and the “ fittest ” 
did not “survive,” which resulted in trouble and confusion, for 
the moment M. Constans retired, the public mind was thoroughly 
convinced that he was the “fittest.” Had but that one indi- 
vidual change been made in October 1889, after the outcome 
of the General Election, none of the hesitations and incohe- 
rencies that discouraged the national mind between October 
and March would have occurred. M. Tirard, with all his 
uprightness and all his luminous honesty, was merely the figure- 
head of the Cabinet. And, though a figure-head may often do— 
nay! frequently has done—excellent service in a government 
where only mediocrities are behind it, no government ever yet 
came to good when behind the figure-head existed a genuine 
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power, conscious of its own right to rule. Power once secured, 
once wielded, sometimes falls short of its own seemings, and is 
not so “capax imperii” as it was supposed; but the sense of 
power unsatisfied by attainment is a difficult thing to deal with, 
and rarely consents to inaction. Without effort it predeminates, 
dispels the obstacles opposed to it, and, like the external 
atmosphere, presses in on men’s minds, coercing them invisibly 
but irresistibly. 

From the hour when M. Constans had been allowed to leave 
office (having, as some of his “ friends” affirm, chosen the mode 
and moment of his sécession!) it was felt that his return to 
authority was but a question of time. He had become an 
indispensable Minister. 

For those who had left Paris in the autumn and come back 
for the meeting of Parliament before Christmas, the effect was 
a novel one; there was an unaccountable sensation of relief; 
they felt “ governed,” which, in the familiar political parlance of 
Gaul, means “taken care of!” apparently a source of great 
comfort to Continentals. 

A prodigious “change” had no doubt come over the “ spirit of 
their dream,” for the first words heard on all lips, and from 
individuals of all classes and members of all parties, were: 
“ Three men have saved France; the Home Minister, the Garde 
des Sceaux, and the Procureur Général. After a six months’ 
absence in the Provinces or abroad, the danger averted had 
been recognized and seen to have been far too threatening not 
to be acknowledged.* The individual merits of the Home 


* A much more general consequence than could have been anticipated 
was the constant repetition of the same phrase by different people : “ Yes! I, 
even I, who so abused them all some months ago, am obliged to admit from 
what danger, from what degradation, we have been rescued. That much 
accused ‘ Haute Cour’ has, spite of all, saved the country, and we owe it to 
the energy of M. Constans, to his never flagging ‘ esprit de ressource, and to 
his determination never to neglect the political requirements of the hour.” 
The Minister of Justice, M. Thévenet, would have oftener shared these 
praises of his colleague, for he also stood his ground through the whole 
struggle ; but he subsequently deserted himself on the question of the Libel 
Laws on the 8th of March in the Chamber, giving in to the haughty dictates 
of M. Clemenceau. But the case most uneasy to solve was that of the 
Procureur Général, M. de Beaurepaire. From him in reality came the 
death blow. In his long and irrefutable “veguisitoire” lay the evidence 
of indignity against which no one (unless prepared to forfeit every shadow of 
claim to respect) could dream of opposing the smallest resistance. But, 
curiously enough, the full weight of this was only felt with time, and is being 
daily now deeper graven on the public mind. Meanwhile the injustice had 
been too enormous, the calumnies too vile, for immediate atonement, and the 
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Minister have been backed by circumstance, and his raison d’étre 
has been vouchsafed him by the strange conjunction of “the 
hour and the man,” indispensable to whomsoever is in his turn 
to occupy the position of a statesman. 

The English public has never sufficiently seized the extra- 
ordinary importance of Boulangism. Because the leaders of the 
movement were of so low a stamp, because their following 
consisted all but exclusively of what must be characterised as a 
“rabble rout,” it was, for the sake of the past greatness of the 
country, sought to be proclaimed that a horde of roughs, fit only 
for the Cour des Miracles, could not by any charlatanism, by 
any amount of mere intrigue, or of the most barefaced corrup- 
tion, attain to the import of a public peril in a State that 
had once numbered such capacities as Richelieu, Colbert, or 
Talleyrand ; or, in modern times, such noble characters as Duc 
Victor de Broglie, Royer Collard, Casimir Perier the elder, or 
General Foy. The excess of degradation shut out the con- 
ception of danger; you had to choose between the two, and 
whosoever wished to uphold the public fame of the nation had 
indignantly to scoff at the peril ; but the fact that so long made 
it difficult for foreigners to understand the real state of the 
case was, that, far from choosing, you had at last to accept the 
two—both the degradation and the danger. The knee of 
the enemy was on the breast of the vanquished, and France, 
discouraged, inert, deprived of almost the desire to resist, was 
about not only to be strangled, but to be strangled by dirty 
hands. 

Dates are eloquent. Let us consult them. It was neither by 
the so-called “ Centenary” of 1789, nor even by the success of 
the World’s Fair, that the peril was overcome ; for the true origin 
of all mischief must be placed at the hour when M. Clemenceau 
forced on the weakness of M. de Freycinet his relative, General 
Boulanger, as Minister of War! General Boulanger was in office 
when he was able to begin his nefarious career, and the abettors 
of his first attempts at treason were, consciously or uncon 
sciously, his colleagues! But, till the spring of 1889, no actual 





true private character too reserved in its proud dignity, to make any patent 
approaches to atonement an easy matter. And so it was easier to give 
M. Constans the entire benefit of the situation, and from his obvious 
“ governing” qualities deduce the “capacities” required by a Prime Minister, 
which is, in the abstract, the part enacted by the existing “ Afiuistre de 
YIntérieur.” 
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commencement of execution was entered upon, and ministry 
succeeded ministry without any patent indication of downright 
treason. 

The Exhibition of 1889 was to be opened by the “People’s 
Idol,” declared the lieutenants of this “ Hero,” and 60 or 70 at 
least of the 600 odd Electoral Colleges of the country were to 
send him by an indirect P/ébiscite to triumph eventually at the 
Elysée, where over a year before M. Carnot had been installed 
in recognition of his integrity. Very brave and very honest 
Ministers came and went, but they would not perceive the 
danger. M, Floquet, than whom none was braver, despised 
General Boulanger—the France of Lamartine and Tocqueville 
could not, in his mind, descend to “try a fall” with such a 
wrestler !—and M. Tirard became President of the Council. None 
more honest ever lived ; but he, too, disdained the “ Circus rider,” 
counting for security on the genuine rectitude underlying the 
immense majority of the population. In short, the official 
guardians of public safety and public good repute remained 
comparatively indifferent, their sole attempts at resistance being 
confined to measures of professional precaution, such as the 
mise en réserve, &c., never venturing on the serious “ Halte 
la!” of a court-martial. Such commanders as Saussier, 
Février, Miribel, Galliffet and others, held another opinion; 
but here, again, the exceedingly stern contempt of the practical 
soldier acted, to a certain degree, against any over-strong re- 
pression to be wasted on such an /nsect ! 

Pending this, M. Constans had become Minister of the Interior, 
and when the so-styled Ministére-Tirard had been formed, the 
hand of the former had already begun to make itself felt. 

The “ moment psychologique” had arrived, which M. Constans 
was in no way the man to let slip ; it was neither his capacity 
nor even his resolution—though he was amply credited with 
both—that made him the “father of the hour,” it was the 
“ circumstance,” the happy chance that furnished him with an 
adversary to overcome; an adversary who, in spite of his 
indignity, had grown into a public enemy, and whom the justice 
of the nation was at last called upon to denounce. 

The real raison détre of M. Constans was Boulangism, and 
the fact that placed him virtually at the head of the Government, 
dooming him to be its inspiring medium, was the convocation 
of the Haute Cour de Fustice. 

At the first moment, nevertheless, the stroke seemed so bold 
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a one that the timid mediocrity of the public was startled, and, 
instead of applauding, it cavilled and snarled, the /xtransigeants 
of all shades (whether Jacobin or Jacobite) launching out into 
all but unmitigated abuse, and the wavering vulgar opining that 
such “ strong measures ” might be better left untried. 

Another incident tended to augment the doubts of the 
irresolute “crowd,” and to induce a kind of notion that the 
Haute Cour was incompetent, and the decree instituting it a 
proceeding of ambiguous legality, if not of absolute illegality 
itself. The then existing Procureur Général, M. Bouchez, who 
had become notorious from his Wilsonian proclivities, refused to 
obey the orders of his Chief, the new Minister of Justice. M. 
Thévenet had quite recently become Keeper of the Seals, and to 
him fell the lot of dealing with the recusant M. Bouchez. At 
that moment it became evident that M. Constans had not only 
well chosen the second member of the necessary Triumvirate, 
but that (at last!) a proceeding seemed inevitable, and once 
initiated was about to be persevered in: the Garde des Sceauzx, 
without hesitation, set aside the disobedient functionary and 
commenced his quest for a fresh Procureur Général. Nor did 
this take long. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Premier Avocat 
Général a la Cour d’Appel, was the next in the line of suc- 
cession, and, in default of his titular superior, was the legitimate 
heir to the latter’s rank. He accepted ;—it may be in ignorance 
of what the price would be for such an unhesitating assump- 
tion of one of the noblest responsibilities ever incurred by a 
French civilian—but to dispute an obvious duty never occurred 
to him, and luckily the “three men” were at once forthcoming 
of whom it is ow unanimously said that they “saved their 
country.” 

The “ Réquisitoire” of the Procureur Général photographed 
General Boulanger ; it was lengthy, for perforce it had to light 
up every nook and corner of his disgraceful career. But in its 
exhaustiveness and its ultimate aim, it stands best on a level 
with Sir A. Cockburn’s miraculous achievement in the case of the 
“Claimant.” At all events it did its work completely, and as 
time went by, the entire public, foregoing its hostile prejudices, 
came to acknowledge loudly from what a wretched adventurer’s 
attempts the distraught and well-nigh helpless nation had been 
saved, 

The definite effect, however, was not produced till later. The 
Decree of Convocation was signed on the 5th of April, 1889, but 
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the preliminaries of the Procés were opened publicly only on 
the 12th of July. The intervening three months had been taken 
up by the Exhibition, which captivated not only the attention 
of all France, but so fascinated the whole world, that for the 
moment no one had freedom of thought for anything save the 
wonders of the Champ de Mars, and in France there was, from 
Calais to Bordeaux and from Marseilles to Brest, no vagrant 
interest left to spend on the details of a State trial. The fact, 
nay, the very name of a State trial was regarded as an ana- 
chronism, and whilst it was going on, the daily accounts of its 
progress were, when not unnoticed, distinctly looked upon as a 
bore. They interrupted the noisy enjoyments of the “ dig 
Fair.” The Eiffel Tower was triumphant, the exotigues of the 
famous Esplanade were entrancing, and the vile conspiracies of 
Boulanger and his gang were treated with indifference. It was 
even observed that if their utter contemptibility were proved, it 
obviously becaine more and more ridiculous to talk of such low 
“ misdemeanants ” as dangerous for France ! 

But the principal accusé suddenly took fright, and fled—thus 
tacitly implying that he did not esteem his chances of escape as 
at all clear. From the day of his disappearance to that of the 
sentence by the Haute Cour—on the 14th of August—con- 
demning him to the extreme penalty of the law, General 
Boulanger dropped out of public estimation, and was as though he 
had never been. The Fosition was in the dazzling zenith of 
its splendour, the Eiffel Tower filled the universe with its noto- 
riety, the calumnious inventions of the Boulangists of all colours 
had the field to themselves against all the Government 
authorities and all functionaries who had resolutely done their 
duty ; the elections were a brilliant success; the Exhibition 
closed with a display of fireworks so magnificent that all else 
was thrown into the shade ; the new Chamber was excellently 
well composed, and under the still enduring “ Ministére-Tirard ” 
France was prosperous and contented: the Country had van- 
quished the Capital; Paris was nearly as much condemned as 
the “ Convict” of da Haute Cour, but the latter, with his plumes 
and his black charger, his red pinks and his soupers fins, his 
caléches and “ belles dames,” swords of honour, chaunts of glory, 
or Chansons Paulus and the rest of all the “ properties” belong- 
ing to his Thespian cart, all, all had vanished—were out of 
remembrance, gone! for ever gone! 

When the tumult was stilled, when autumn and its silence 
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began again to reign—then the nation settled down to reflect. 
Face to face with the past, tired of the excitements that had 
distracted it, the French people set to work to examine what had 
really occurred ; and, with time to take minutely into account 
what, whilst it was doing they sought to ignore, they fixed a 
steadier attention on what had incontestably deen done. They 
read the record then of what had so nearly been their indelible 
shame, and could not conceal from their conscience the horror 
of the battle so narrowly won. But when the truth came, 
it came amply, sufficingly: “Three men have saved France,” 
was the unstinted acknowledgment, and the danger that was no 
more, but had been, was no longer gainsaid. The Ministry 
endured and went still by the name of “/e Ministére-Tirard,” 
when suddenly there rolled forth a rapid succession of events 
that, in no metaphorical sense, “took the nation’s breath 
away.” . 

An exchange of thought arose between France and Germany, 
and emphasized itself in M. Carnot’s appeal to peace in his New 
Year’s speech, and in a cry throughout Europe of “Disarmament,” 
first bursting from Jules Simon’s lips. The echo came from 
Berlin in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Rescripts. Was France to attend the 
Conference? Yes! Thanks to an admirable discourse of 
M. Spuller’s on the Debate, a majority was obtained by Govern- 
ment, which failed only by four Bonaparte-Boulangist votes of 
being positive unanimity! This was the turning-point of the 
situation. On the 6th of March, the Executive became responsible, 
and Parliament declared that all things relating to the direction 
of Foreign policy, and of the Berlin Conference, even to the 
alternation of Ministries, were to be exclusively dependent on 
the Executive authority. 

Meanwhile, but a few days before, on a private quarrel at a 
Cabinet Council, M. Constans had insisted on resigning,* and 
M. Bourgeois, lately Under-Secretary in M. Floquet’s Ministry 
(1889), had been named Home Minister. 

At this, there broke forth a universal expression of what can 
only be described as “consternation”! M. Tirard still re- 
mained President of the Council, and the Chief of the State still 
reserved for his undeniable honesty an almost exclusive tribute 
of admiration, respect, and trust. 


* Seizing the pretext ‘of a judicial appointment deemed enagiet, the 
Home Minister suddenly tendered his resignation, which M. Carnot 
unexpectedly accepted. 
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The 6th of March registered a triumph which a French Chamber 
had rarely witnessed, and even amongst the bitterest reaction- 
aries little room was left for blame, though much for regret. 
“Why have consented to lose Constans?” was the all-pre- 
vailing reproach. 

On the 8th the Ministry was overturned by a Protectionist 
move in the Senate, of which no one suspected the importance 
or anticipated the result, but of which, at last, even the Prime 
Minister perceived the inevitable significance, and showed his 
appreciation by his immediate retirement. The President of the 
Republic, now fulfilling to the extremest limit his constitutional 
responsibilities, called the New Cabinet together, insisting so 
peremptorily upon each one “doing his whole duty, that in 
forty-eight hours the present group of public servants was 
gathered round.the chief of the State. M. de Freycinet, fairly 
fitted for the War Ministry (as experience has proved), but for- 
bidden the Foreign Office, of which he had been persistently 
dreaming, was—although formally President of the Council— 
subordinate to the influence of M. Constans, which every one 
knew to be supreme. 

The acceptance of the latter’s resignation had been a great 
mistake ; his recall to office was a triumph, a plain avowal of his 
indispensability. 

“The only man of governing capacity, the only Ruler /” said 
the Zimes;* “die Seele des Ministerium,’ exclaimed the 
German press—no sooner had he reoccupied his post than 
the deep sense of relief became everywhere apparent, and all 
parties were fixed in their opinions, whether encouraged, if 
consenting, or, if hostile, overawed. 

The people who had had leisure from November to the New 
Year to examine what had occurred, saw restored to power the 
man who had presided both over the Exhibition and the elec- 
tions, but who—more than all else—had destroyed the cause of 
perturbation, of anarchy, of civil war. There never was at any 
moment any chance of a Victory on General Boulanger’s part, 
of a distinct achievement of permanent rule (for tat he was 
devoid of the requisite means) ; but, of a debasing, exhausting, 
ignoble civil war, plunging the land into every possible physical 
and moral evil, disgracing and impoverishing it—of ¢Azs, France 
was never at any period within the last two hundred years 
so near, It was from “his the nation was rescued by the 


* 31st March, 1890. 
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convocation of /a Haute Cour, and the unflinching deter- 
mination with which those who instituted, watched over and 
conducted it. 

The Triumvirate, so applauded (once the danger was sup- 
pressed), did not so much overthrow General Boulanger (you 
can only overthrow what has stood) as it swept him away. 
Boulangism succumbed to a measure of public salubrity, puri- 
fying the political air. The present Cabinet is firmly seated. 





II. 


Individually, M. Constans is an interesting study. A 
Southerner, but of a harder type, there is a great deal of Thiers 
in M. Constans. Born in a bleaker South and of a less pliant 
nature than the supple, semi-Grecian, cradled on the shores of the 
tideless sea, this hardy product of the Alpine Jura has more of 
the peculiar épre¢é of the bare hill-side, than of the insinuating 
persuasiveness of his cultivated Provengal predecessor. Yet 
still, as you watch him, how much he recalls to you some of the 
attributes of the fix compere, who was M, Thiers! The flash of 
the eye, the aggressiveness of the mouth (so much fiercer than 
in the former) and the accent, so unlike and yet so like, and 
(do what you will, to those who are familiar with it) so invariably 
indicative of the secret sense of successful acuteness, 

“Acta non verba” is the present Home Minister's device, 
borne out by him upon every occasion ; whilst with M. Thiers 
words always heralded in deeds, announcing or foretelling them, 
the speaker ever deriving pleasure from their sound. 

M. Constans has in the highest degree two qualities without 
which no British Parliamentary Leader could ever completely 
feel himself equipped ; he is always ready, and always full of 
gladness at his own strength. Power is never complete if not 
ready, and joyous at its own readiness to strike. Let any one 
remember Palmerston and his almost boisterous glee at finding 
himself at any moment prepared to “lay about him” in debate! 
The presence of that quality is unmistakable in M. Constans, 
though perhaps a trifle quieter. He needs no preparation, but 
ison the instant ready with a sort of “ if-you-won’t-take-that- 
then-take-ziis” manner of argument, mostly resulting in the 
immediate shutting up of the opponent. And so few words are 
required for this healthy exercise! As, for instance, on two 
occasions just before the Easter Recess, a member having 
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petitioned in the approved Demagogic whine for “ /udemnities” 
to certain unemployed loafers: “ I’ve plenty of ‘ Indemnities’ at 
my disposal for the wxemployed,” replied the Minister ;—at which 
the first speaker having exulted somewhat imprudently—* One 
moment, please,” retorted M. Constans: “I’ve got all I want, 
I want no help, but zot one liard shall be given if any demonstration 
be attempted, for the Government is resolved to keep the public 
thoroughfares clear for the public use.” 

And on the very day of the closing of the Chambers, when 
something was heard about “distrust of the honest workman,” 
as a reproof to the authorities, “I distrust no working man,” 
said, with calm decision, M. Constans, “but I do distrust those 
among you who, zof being working men, put yourselves at their 
head and desire only to create disorder, and I warn you that 
nothing of the kind will be tolerated.” 

The clear-sighted determination of the Home Minister, 
throughout, has done more for the tranquillity of the State than 
foreigners can conceive. He has made the Law supreme; 
Armed Force is but its instrument. This it is which is an 
innovation ; for it is not to be denied that in France, more than 
elsewhere, was the notion of “Za force prime le droit” an 
essentially popular one, inasmuch as the public never felt itself 
definitively secure or protected save under the action of the sabre. 
The “journées de Fuin” of ’48 reassured the possessing and 
orderly classes, comforted them by brute force (!!), but made 
possible the coup d’état of December ’51, and sowed the seeds of 
all that has disorganized the country since. The reign of 
violence is prevented by the condemnation of Boulangism, and 
by the reasons on which it was based. The victory of the 
Réquisitoire was the restoration of the reign of Civil Law, and of 
those Parliamentary principles of which historical France had 
once every cause to be proud. The War Minister is no longer 
needed to repress riot. Right has been reaffirmed, and the 
worth of an uncompromising citizen has proved a power. The 
Executive, with M. Carnot, is behind; M. Constans, at his side, 
wields the authority of Government, but in the front of the 
battle, bearing its whole brunt, was the new Procureur Général 
chosen by the Keeper of the Seals. It is just and it is well that 
honest, law-abiding Britain should know of such men; the 
consequences of their act may be unlimited, It is a new era 
that opens now for France. 

It is eminently satisfactory to mark the impression made by 
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such short utterances which every one Anows* represent facts. 
These méridionaux of France are of two descriptions; some 
hide their force, nurse it with a sense of latent availability—a 
staying as well as a winning power ; others let it loose, steeping 
it as an arrow in some pungent fluid of poisonous malice—but 
of its existence no Southerner is unconscious. He uses his 
Power differently ; but Power is always a faculty on which he 
stealthily relies or with buoyancy exults. It is in one shape or 
other the produce and proof of the glorious sun in his veins, and 
gives him his best right to rule over his fellow-men. Mirabeau 
was a Provencal, and while the fire of life lasted, ruled. 
Constans is a Thiers of a more robust mould—not so much 
“ dogged,” perhaps—(the word is too staid and slow for the quick 
climate!) but, we repeat it, dpre,a sort of sunburnt soul—not 
as was Thiers, for ever aiming at circumventing wiser men. 
In their finer political qualities, in the resources of their sharp 
wits, there is much that is alike, but in its unlimited readiness 
much is quite different. M. Thiers would probably have been just 
as successful as M. Guizot in plotting the “Spanish marriages” 
in’47 ; but M. Thiers would never, under analogous circumstances, 
have ventured on the Convocation of the Haute Cour last year, 
and supported fo the end all the conclusions of the famous 
Requisitoire. 

The world outside France must make up its mind to the 
supremacy of M. Constans in the French Government. We 
must now cast a glance over one or two of his colleagues. 





III. 


Most of the members of the existing French Cabinet are what 
may be properly called men of action, with the single exception 
of its nominal Head. Of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Bourgeois, it is scarcely requisite to speak. He may in 
almost every sense be regarded as the “other half” of the 
Home Minister, and the similarity of opinions, origin, previous 
occupation, official habits, and, above all, temperament, may 


_ * “Nothing equals solid reputation in a Minister,” says a leading Parisian 
journal. “In the practice of Parliamentary Governments it is the equivalent 
of prestige. The lovers of disorder know thoroughly that M. Constans 
never trifles with the public weal (we plaisante jamais avec la tranguillite 
de la rue), that a word from him is enough, and no matter what may be the 
hankering after a small ‘ row,’ the most violent shrink back into themselves 
before the quietest expression of the Home Minister’s will.” 
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pretty well ensure identity of purpose and conduct from simul- 
taneous impulse and thought. As Ministers of Finance and 
Commerce, M. Rouvier and M. Roche are unequivocally chiefs, 
formed to direct, and surrounded by men who, though not of 
their own calibre, may still be regarded as in a certain degree 
adding weight to the constitution of a Cabinet. 

M. Ribot is officially untried, but there can be no question of 
his being in many respects a “right man” at the Foreign Office, 
provided that no too violent or sudden strain tries the “temper of 
his mettle” beyond what nature has fitted it to bear. M. Ribot 
possesses the gift of practical parliamentary eloquence in a high 
degree, has considerable knowledge of the diplomatic history of 
the outer world, and, socially speaking, has all the requirements 
for pleasing the educated foreign elements with which he must 
be brought in contact, and carrying to a favourable end any 
negotiations he may be trusted to initiate. M. Roche is dis- 
tinctly and by common consent a “rising man;” one of the 
youngest of all, and one most evidently destined to rise 
highest. 

Of M. Rouvier more must be said, for he has been proved to 
have genuine strength and has been tried by circumstance. Like 
his countryman M. Constans (both are Southerners), M. Rouvier 
counts facts behind him: one of no small importance. 

Three times in office, once as Premier (in succession to 
M. Goblet in 1887), M. Rouvier is a born financier, open to 
all modern ideas and bigoted to none. His first term of power 
was in the winter of 1881 under Gambetta, when M. Léon Say 
not having been named, M. Rouvier was appointed in his 
stead. 

As a Parliamentary speaker his capacities are remarkable, for 
he is equally an orator and a debater; and none surpass him in 
business-eloquence, whilst his grasp of a general situation is as 
varied as it is firm and clear. 

Not only a fact (as aforesaid) but a very great fact, lies 
behind M. Rouvier, giving him an exceptionally solid backing 
in public esteem. M. Rouvier saved the Paris Market from 
ruin; from the disaster of a Krach perhaps more tremendous 
than any of those suffered in different capitals during the last 
fifteen years, and did so principally through the exercise of his 
own individual qualities. 

We have no space to enter here upon the details of French 
finance (by far the most intricate knot to be untied in her 
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actual complications) ; no limits that will admit of discussing 
Protection or Free Trade, or judging of the degree in which 
more public burthens may be further borne, or wider allevia- 
tions of them rendered possible; neither have we the intention 
of describing with more minuteness the drama which took 
place last year on the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
and the scandals of the “ Copper Ring” ;—but the remembrance 
of those events is fresh in every one’s mind, and for the credit of 
M. Rouvier the more it is all remembered the better ; for not 
alone by his technical capacity but by his unyielding firmness, 
and by qualities that were those of a character of downright 
grit, did M. Rouvier save the credit of the country, and inspire 
confidence in the powers in whose hands rested material 
salvation. 

When the head of the house of Rothschild pronounced as his 
deliberate judgment that a Government headed by a man of 
such unimpeachable integrity as M. Carnot, was a government 
to be rescued and supported, it was the energy of M. Rouvier 
that furnished the means of applying the good will; and none 
who witnessed the struggles of that November night in 1889 
will be disposed to abate by one iota the value of the Finance 
Minister’s efforts. M. Rouvier, leaning on higher material 
forces, helped to snatch the visible representation of French 
finance from the abyss which was yawning at its feet. In 
another sphere M. Rouvier gained a victory of as much impor- 
tance, as did M. Constans by the crushing of General Boulanger 
and his sect. It is from this fact he dates. 

But now, in the face of such events, what will specially account 
for the possibility of such dangers having been incurred? What 
made France descend from her former level? We answer ina 
few words: the deterioration of her moral worth through her 
mental culture. The expression of her thought has been at the 
root of all. Her literature has caused the lowering of her moral 
standard. After the unbridled reign of injustice, ending in 1815 
with the downfall of the First Empire, came a period of unhealthy 
and false sentimentalism, during which weakness assumed at 
every opportunity the disguise of compassion. To Victor Hugo 
and his school may be traced the original sources of this disease. 
The lofty culture of the seventeenth century and the eloquence of 
the eighteenth, were gradually perverted into a perfect revel of 
wrong ; from Marion Délorme to the Dernier jour dun condamné, 
the Bard of the new Inspiration turned absolute shame into a 
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Fons Honoris, and down to our day, in which not Fame but 
Notoriety shouts forth names no pure or honest woman (or man) 
should repeat, the progress of vitiation of the national mind has 
been steadily going on. At last it would seem that, in the 
hysterical materialism of our age, the culminating point has 
been reached. The defeat of all falsehood, all perversity, all 
corruption, may perhaps be symbolized in the defeat of 
Boulangism. In the beginning of the plot, over a year and a 
half ago, it was often suggested that the best barrier to such 
political indignity would be found in the political purity 


and political worth of the new Executive. “Let us oppose, 
man to man,” was a cry often heard, “let us oppose Carnot 
to Boulanger!” Perhaps the attempt may be successful, who 


knows? With the latent capacity for weighing the genuine 
worth now installed in the highest official Place, the public may 
one day be brought to bow down to the simple truth, proclaimed 
in the concluding phrase of the, Réguisitoire of the 12th of 
August last :— 
“Le bien et le mal sont d’ordre absolu ... . il est temps de 
se souvenir qu'il ze faut pas tout pardonner aux hommes . 
Ce qui est bien est bien, ce qui est mal est mal et sera toujours mal 
. Cest la loi fondamentale . . . . et au dessus des hommes 


* The words by which the Procureur Général, M. de Beaurepaire, con- 
cluded his summing up on the Boulanger trial. 
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IL—GERMANY WITHOUT BISMARCK. 


AMONG those few hundred persons who suggest and form 
public opinion in the chief centres of European intelligence it 
has been assumed, and correctly so, in all probability, that the 
retirement of Otto Leopold von Bismarck from the post of 
power and trust which he has occupied in the Prussian Monarchy 
for nearly thirty years, and in the German Empire ever since its 
creation, was significant of a radical change in the domestic and 
foreign policy of the realm which he may be said to have founded, 
consolidated, and heretofore governed. Cabinet Ministers and 
Court officials of high rank, party leaders and permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State, parliamentary magnates and financial 
potentates—in short, all the wire-pullers who contribute to the 
manufacture of contemporary history—appear to be at one in 
their appreciation of the meaning and purport of this important 
incident. From the character of the differences that have 
occurred during the past six months between Prince Bismarck 
and the third German Emperor, from the circumstance that 
those differences have one and all been of the young Kaiser's 
origination, and from the inflexibility with which His Majesty 
has adhered to a line of action rendering the ex-Chancellor’s 
resignation inevitable, it has been inferred that William II., on 
or shortly after succeeding to his inheritance of rule, made up his 
mind definitively to emancipate himself from political tutelage, 
to govern his realms in conformity with his own judgment and 
inspiration, and, above all, to be his own Prime Minister. 
Although those who have been well acquainted—among 
them, Prince Bismarck himself—with William of Hohen- 
zollern during his youth and early manhood, have been for a 
considerable number of years aware that he is a person of strong 
will, vehement energy, and fervid temperament, highly imagina- 
tive, self-confident, and impatient of control, they appear to have 
been unprepared for his recent assertion of sovereign independ- 
ence, and to have expected that his vigorous individuality would 
have expressed itself otherwise than by shaking off the leading- 
strings transmitted to him by his father and grandfather, and by 
wresting the helm of the State-ship from the mighty hand that 
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had swayed it without intermission throughout the two pre- 
ceding reigns. The anticipations of these competent authorities, 
as far as the successor of Frederick the Noble was concerned, 
pointed to military enterprise rather than to an initiative in 
politico-economical and politico-social reforms, avowedly under- 
taken with a view to maintaining and consolidating the peace of 
Europe. 

Before his accession to the throne, Prince William of Hohen- 
zollern had been chiefly known to his fellow countrymen 
as an eager student of military science, an accomplished prac- 
tical soldier, and an ardent German Chauvinist. He was 
credited with a high ambition to emulate the brilliant feats of 
generalship performed by his great ancestor, Frederick II., and 
with a passionate desire to achieve distinction at the head of his 
army—the finest marching and fighting machine in the world— 
as a successful strategist and victorious commander. According 
to some accounts, his hatred of France and the French was 
intense and insurmountable ; others attributed to him a no less 
cordial detestation of Russia and the Russians. Moreover, his 
dislike of this country and its institutions, as well as of his 
English kinsfolk, was professed by “those who knew” to bea 
matter of public notoriety. On similar authority he was charged 
with disobedience to his father and undutifulness to his mother. 
It was believed that he had absolutely submitted himself to the 
influence and guidance of Prince Bismarck, his political instructor 
and sole confidant, whose hostility towards his illustrious parents 
was an established fact of thirty years’ standing. His reverence 
and admiration for his grandfather, unquestionably deep and 
enthusiastic, were said to extend to the venerable Emperor's 
political principles and governmental views, which, being based 
upon the Divine Right of Kings and the dogmas of military 
discipline, were perilously reactionary, and grotesquely out of 
keeping with the spirit of the present age. Such, graphically 
sketched by skilful word-painters claiming an accurate know- 
ledge of their subject, was the picture of Wiiliam II., German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, shortly after those exalted 
dignities devolved upon him by the premature decease of his 
heroic sire, “the noblest Hohenzollern of them all,” on June 15th, 
1888, not yet two years ago. 

That picture, far from being an accurate likeness, or even a 
clever caricature, has turned out a mere daub, vicious alike in 
drawing and colour, faulty in conception and incorrect in 
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execution. Within twenty-two months of his accession to 
sovereign power, Europe has found itself compelled to recognise 
in the son of Frederick and Victoria a trustworthy guarantor of 
its peace, a high-souled philanthropist, and a sincere friend to 
the working man. His first act, at the expiration of his term of 
strict family mourning, was to reassure France, who believed 
him bent upon her conquest, and was panic-stricken by the 
expectation of another German invasion, headed by an am- 
bitious and French-hating young soldier on his probation, from 
whom she could not hope for mercy. His second was to hold 
out the right hand of good-fellowship to his cousin Alexander 
Alexandreivich, and, by re-establishing an entente cordiale 
between the two great military empires of the North, to arrest 
the development of the Franco-Russian Alliance. Having 
conciliated his two puissant and unfriendly neighbours, and 
checked a hostile combination fraught with menace to New 
Germany, the young Emperor proceeded to consolidate the 
Triple Alliance—by which the tranquillity of the Continent has 
been maintained throughout the past twelve years—by ratifying 
in person, at the Hofburg and the Quirinal, the confidential 
engagements entered into by his venerable grandsire with the 
sovereigns of Austria-Hungary and United Italy. During his 
sojourn in Rome he rendered King Humbert one of those 
services for which even monarchs are grateful, by conclusively 
dispelling the Pontiff’s illusions in relation to the possibility of 
resuscitating the Temporal Power. Through this master-stroke 
of policy he established himself firmly in the good graces of the 
Italian nation, and greatly increased his popularity throughout 
seven-eighths of the Fatherland. A few months later he paid 
this country a visit, the results of which have been manifestly 
felicitous. All previous misunderstandings between his English 
kinsfolk and himself were cleared away, and a cordiality was 
imparted to Anglo-German relations which had been lacking to 
them ever since the death of the Prince Consort. 

The general astonishment aroused by His Majesty’s frank 
and emphatic avowal of his heartfelt desire to stand well with 
the British nation had scarcely subsided when William ITI., by 
stepping to the front of the political stage in the character 
of an enterprising and intelligent reformer, gave his detractors 
to understand that his stock of surprises was by no means 
exhausted. The attitude which he unexpectedly assumed 
towards a hardly-used class of operatives, @ propos of the great 
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colliery strikes in his narrower Fatherland, left no doubt as to 
his intention to vindicate the rights of labour against the might 
of capital, as far as in him lay. This new departure was 
closely followed by his promulgation of the two famous 
Rescripts, signifying his desire that the existent laws regulating 
labour in Germany should be remodelled in a manner beneficial 
to the industrial classes, and intimating that he had resolved to 
convoke an International Congress for the purpose of inquiring 
into the life-conditions of the European working man and 
of suggesting legislation for their improvement. That His 
Majesty, in taking this important step, was inspired by the ideas 
of his father—set forth in the impressive manifesto addressed 
“To My People,” by Frederick the Noble four days after his 
accession—rather than by those embodied in the Workmen’s 
Insurance Bill reluctantly sanctioned by William I.—a 
Bismarckian experiment in the direction of State Socialism, 
qualified by the Imperial author of the “ February Rescripts ” 
as insufficient, impractical, and platonic—is plainly manifest. 
The issue of these edicts led immediately to the public 
disclosure of the young Kaiser’s unsuspected resolve to turn 
over a new leaf, as far as the home policy of Germany was 
concerned, and to sever himself from the predominant statesman 
in whom the first German Emperor had reposed an implicit and 
inexpugnable confidence. As the question mooted in the 
Rescripts was one directly concerning the Ministry of Com- 
merce, the portfolio of which was at that time held by Prince 
Bismarck, His Majesty submitted the documents in question to 
the Chancellor’s inspection, and pro formd requested him to 
express his opinion thereupon. In reply the Prince observed 
that “a younger man than himself would be better able to carry 
out the Imperial wishes,” and tendered his resignation as 
Minister of Commerce, which the Emperor accepted on the 
spot. This incident was the first outward and visible sign of 
the “ little rift within the lute” which was destined to widen, six 
weeks later, into an irreparable breach between Wilhelm von 
Hohenzollern and Otto von Bismarck. 

Ce west que le premier pas qui cotite; and the Kaiser, having 
taken that momentous “first step,” lost little time in com- 
pleting his deliverance from a tutelage which, it may reasonably 
be assumed, had become intolerably irksome to him. The 
means of emancipation lay ready to his hand. Under the reign 
of William I., Prince Bismarck had arrogated to himself an 
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almost complete and exclusive control over the affairs of the 
State—with the exception of those relating to the army—and in 
such sort that information of importance emanating from German 
official sources could only reach the aged Emperor through the 
medium of his Chancellor. Departmental and even Ministerial 
reports were addressed to the latter, who conveyed or did not 
convey their purport to His Majesty, as he thought fit ; or, if it 
became the indisputable duty of any particular Minister or 
exalted functionary—such as the President of a provincial govern- 
ment, for instance—to report direct to the Kaiser, it was no 
less imperative upon him, before asking for an audience, to con- 
sult Prince Bismarck as to the nature and form of the “ Vortrag” 
or exposition of facts to be brought to the Imperial cognizance. 
William I. aged rapidly after his miraculous recovery from the 
injuries inflicted on him by Dr. Nobiling in June 1878. Deep 
as was his devotion to duty, he found it convenient, in and after 
his eighty-first year, to shift a part of his burden of responsibility 
to the stalwart shoulders of his trusted adviser, who was at least 
as willing to relieve him as he himself was to be relieved. In 
military matters alone the old Emperor retained his interest to 
the last, and upon them he concentrated what attention he could 
command. Bismarck, for his part, judiciously abstained from 
meddling with them. The War Minister and Chief of the 
General Staff made their reports, verbally or in writing, direct 
to the Head of the Army, who, however, was wholly and solely 
dependent upon the Reichskanzler for tidings relating to home 
and foreign affairs. This quasi-monopoly of authority and 
information by His Highness necessarily continued in force 
during the ninety-nine days’ reign of Frederick ITI., a dying man 
when he came to the throne, with barely strength enough to 
formulate his profession of faith as a ruler of men, to communi- 
cate to his subjects the noble programme of reform which, had 
he been spared, he would undoubtedly have carried out, and to 
impart to his successor the inestimable advice that William II. 
is now carrying out with characteristic thoroughness. The young 
Emperor was doubtless cognizant of this particular development 
of Bismarckian predominance during his grandfather’s latter 
years, and probably saw nothing particularly objectionable in it, 
for he then professed to regard the Chancellor as the wisest 
of living men, and, being himself rigorously excluded from any 
participation in State business, was in all likelihood of opinion 
that Bismarck was the ablest and fittest person to transact it. 
VOL. VIIL—NO, XLI. 2U 
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When, later on, the effects of that predominance came home to 
him personally, as Kaiser, he soon realized that it was an en- 
croachment upon his sovereign rights and an infringement of 
his hereditary prerogatives. 

As might have been expected from a man of such singular 
energy and indomitable resolution, he made up his mind, 
after long and careful consideration, to rid himself of an 
imperium in tmperio, the very existence of which was incom- 
patible with the maintenance of his dignity and self-respect. 
By taking upon himself, and with shining success, the 
conduct of one important transaction after another abroad, he 
weakened the Chancellor’s influence in foreign countries, and 
demonstrated that, after all, Bismarck was not indispensable to 
the furtherance of Germany’s welfare; by adopting a home 
policy that could not fail to prove unpalatable to the great 
statesman, he made his retirement unavoidable. During the 
Kaiser’s memorable “round of European calls,’ William II. 
played the part of a diplomatic chef de mission as well as that of 
a debonnair young monarch, eager to ingratiate himself with his 
seniors in sovereignty by a timely display of graceful deference 
and high-bred courtesy. Subsequently, with respect to the 
Prussian colliery-strikes and to the Labour Question in general, 
his comments and suggestions were equivalent to a condemnation 
of the attitude which had been hitherto observed towards work- 
men’s grievances by the executive under the Bismarckian régime, 
Having thus adroitly led up to his predetermined dénouement, 
he brought on its conclusive crisis by a verbal communication 
to Prince Bismarck, in the nature of a “command,” to the effect 
that he, the Emperor, desired his Ministers and other exalted 
State officials, “qualified to judge and to express opinions on 
matters connected with their departments,” to make thenceforth 
-heir reports “direct to him.” To this Imperial decision, which 
struck at the very root of the Chancellors predominance in the 
State, there was no alternative. Prince Bismarck took nearly a 
week to consider whether or not he could remain in office with 
maimed privileges and abated prestige, and, having arrived at 
the conclusion that he could not, sent in his resignation, which 
was promptly accepted with the customary assurances of grati- 
tude and regret which Continental monarchs are so prodigal of 
—for they cost nothing—to out-going Ministers who have for- 
feited their confidence and favour. 

The Emperor’s choice of a titular successor to the great 
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Chancellor sufficiently indicated His Majesty’s resolve to govern 
as well as to rule for the future; to take the guidance and 
management of State affairs into his own hands ; and to dispense 
with the intervention of any restive, intractable individuality 
between his subjects and himself. General or Admiral von 
Caprivi—the whilom War Minister holds both ranks—is a 
typical Prussian scientific soldier, the outcome of assiduous 
study, rigid discipline, and long, faithful service. He embodies 
the virtues of obedience, promptitude, and punctuality so highly 
and justly prized in the army of which William II. is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to which Germany owes her national unity 
and European influence. He can be reckoned upon to receive 
the commands of his Sovereign without objection or comment, 
and to carry them out to the letter. But in accepting the high 
office of Chancellor he has no more pretension to be a statesman 
than he had to be a sailor when William I. appointed him 
Chief of the German Admiralty in succession to another dis- 
tinguished military staff-officer. Unless the Emperor had 
preferred to abolish the Chancellorship on Bismarck’s retirement, 
it was a foregone conclusion that his choice should fall upon 
some such splendid piece of mechanism, some such superb 
incarnation of discipline, loyalty and irresponsibility as Caprivi 
di Caprera. That any of Bismarck’s acolytes should succeed 
him as Reichskanzler was absolutely out of the question ; firstly, 
because the Kaiser is the unlikeliest man alive to content him- 
self with a divided allegiance; secondly, because all the ex- 
Chancellor’s chief subordinates, including his elder son, were 
mere puppets of his own fashioning—clerks of a very superior 
description, but not statesmen. It was pliability and self- 
effacement, not originality and initiative, that recommended them 
to the master-spirit who could endure no rivalry, and regarded 
with suspicious dislike any combination of talent and inde- 
pendence that happened to obtrude itself upon his notice. 
When Bismarck fell, it was rumoured in Berlin that one of these 
assiduous, obedient, impersonal men would be commanded to 
step into his shoes, and the names of Hohenlohe, Muenster, 
Radowitz, Keudell, Hatzfeldt, Herbert Bismarck, Alvensleben— 
even of Moritz Busch—were mentioned in this connection. 
There was not the faintest chance for any of them. What the 
Emperor wanted was a docile Chancellor—a military medio- 
crity devoted to himself, not a diplomatic nonentity with 
Bismarckian proclivities. Equally unfounded was the report 
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that His Majesty had offered the Chancellorship to Count 
Waldersee, the eminent strategist who succeeded Hellmuth von 
Moltke as Chief of the General Staff. Waldersee is a man of 
genius, indomitable spirit and strong individuality ; not at all 
the sort of person for whom the present ruler of Germany has 
any use, in the capacity of Prime Minister. In selecting him for 
appointment to the post he now occupies, William II. gave him 
the preference over Blumenthal, Leszczynski, Bronsart and 
Schlotheim, all his seniors in the service, and Staff-Generals of 
greater experience in the field than himself. Nobody who 
knows the young Kaiser well would for a moment believe that, 
having personally got the right man into the right place, he would 
transfer him to a position for which his fitness, to say the very 
least, might be doubtful. 

Viewed by the light of the facts to which attention has been 
drawn in the foregoing paragraphs, the actual situation in 
Germany, as far as the reigning Emperor is concerned, is so 
clearly defined as neither to require further elucidation nor to 
call for elaborate comment. What will come of it can only be a 
subject of more or less intelligent conjecture. William II, as 
any one can see who is not wilfully blind, is what the Germans 
call “ein ganzer Mann”—every inch of him a man; one to 
whom the Laureate’s lines aptly apply, which tell of 





“ Men the workers, ever reaping something new : 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 


He has proved himself clever and clear-sighted, earnest and 
resolute. Fully recognizing the rapid popularisation of demo- 
cratic views throughout Northern Germany, he has wisely 
determined to gain the good-will of the operative classes, and to 
govern his realms with their aid instead of in their despite. It 
is at present manifestly his intention to make the German and 
Prussian thrones safe for his successors as well as himself; to 
secure a long continuance of European peace; to gradually 
substitute constitutional for personal rule ; to keep down the 
State expenses ; to relieve his subjects, as far as may be con- 
sistent with the conservation of national security, of some of the 
more oppressive burdens of compulsory military service; to 
maintain the Triple Alliance, to cultivate the friendship of 
England, and to observe an irreproachable attitude towards his 
formidable Western and Eastern neighbours. His position is in 
so many respects an exceptionally felicitous one that the chances 
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are great in favour of his success in all these projects, if he 
persevere in them. In the first place he is young, robust, and 
popular. Secondly, the financial situation of both the realms 
submitted to his sway is all that an enterprising reformer could 
wish it to be. The Public Debt of the German Empire is a 
mere fleabite—a matter of some twenty millions sterling, doubly 
covered by the Pensioners’ Fund and the Army Reserve Fund. 
Prussia’s National Debt amounts to less than £200,000,000, all 
told, and her State Domains, State Railways, and other realizable 
property represent a far larger sum than that of which the 
yearly interest is more than defrayed by their annual yieldings. 
William II. commands the finest army in the world, numbering 
two millions of effective soldiers, perfectly trained, disciplined, 
and equipped. Upon this enormous force, the armed manhood 
of the Fatherland, he can absolutely rely, either for foreign 
enterprise or home defence. Not less confidently can he reckon 
upon the support of his allies, warrior-monarchs whose respective 
armies are well nigh as numerous as his own. In a word, he is 
the Fortunate Youth of the present day, and to all appearances 
deserves his good luck. Europe is already reconciled to his “new 
departure,” by which no foreign susceptibilities have been 
ruffled, and no class-interests, native or alien, have suffered 
prejudice. Germany is still ruled, as she has been, for a score 
of years past, by a patriot, soldier, and statesman; but her 
actual and sole ruler is an Emperor, not a Chancellor. 
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ON the north bank of the Seine, some twenty miles above 
Havre, there stands a small town named Caudebec-en-Caux. 
A very small town ; indeed, Caudebec is only redeemed from 
pure villagehood by its possession of a Mayor and sous-préfet ; 
and it is only in deference to an inexplicable theory cherished 
by the inhabitants that I venture to draw attention to it at all. 
This dream—we will call it a dream, if you please—is, that a 
most brilliant future awaits Caudebec; that it will one day 
blossom into a summer resort not only of tourists but of 
Parisians ; that it shall become a haunt of fashion before whose 
attractions Dieppe shall pale and Trouville fade away; that 
palatial hotels and casinos shall spring into life, and be for ever 
thronged by wealthy visitors whose advent shall raise each 
indigenous Caudebecian to affluence. Let us, ere this brave 
dream be realized, see Caudebec as it is. 

The lethargic sanctity of the spot may be invaded either by 
railway or by river; the latter for choice, as the branch line 
from Barentin has been but recently opened for traffic, and the 
rate of progress adopted by our trains is almost majestic in its 
deliberation. From Rouen, moreover, whence most of our 
visitors come, the river route is for its own sake preferable ; tie 
four hours spent on the little paddle steamer Chamois as she 
follows the tortuous bends of the Seine, is all too brief amid the 
varying beauties of the Norman scenery. But we cannot linger 
over La Bouille, romantic Jumiéges, and snug Duclair; we 
must press on to our destination, where patience and ambition 
sleep hand in hand. 

Seen from the deck of the Chamois, Caudebec is a compact, grey 
little town, nestling between a crescent of forest-clad hills and the 
river. Above the high-pitched roofs rises the stunted spire of 
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the famous church, its chief attraction ; a spurious air of importance 
is imparted by the long wharf which binds the river-bank, and 
by the ancient steam-ferry, which with much gratuitous bell- 
ringing and whistling is, at the moment of our arrival, about to 
cross to the opposite shore freighted with two peasants and a 
cow. By the way, it may interest some to learn that the control 
of this steam-ferry is in the hands of a Scotch engineer, who fell 
upon such a career, I know not how. 

It was low water when the Chamois arrived, and a battered old 
wherry propelled by one oar worked over the stern by a battered 
old boatman, came off to land passengers ; and I, the only one 
for Caudebec, soon found myself on a sloping quay covered with 
a deposit of tenacious mud. From this, my person and baggage 
were rescued by the messenger of the Hétel de la Marine. 
There were three men in attendance, representing the various 
hotels; but the Marine envoy wore no boots and therefore 
secured the prize the mud made inaccessible to his competitors. 
It must not be inferred that the visitor has to encounter here 
that overwhelming onslaught of touts we all know and hate 
so well at more civilized places. On the contrary ; the emissaries 
of the Caudebec hostelries press their offers upon you diffidently, 
even timidly, as though fearful lest you should take them at 
their word. 

My guide took a portion of my goods, and, shouldering the 
rest myself, I followed him up the quay and across the road, 
into the stable yard which forms the entrée to the best hotel. 
At the initial stage of its career the Marine had been a farm- 
house, and evidences of its humble origin were writ large at 
every turn. A broad, tiled passage, which ran through the base- 
ment from front to rear, was now utilised as the larder: joints 
of meat, nets of vegetables, corpses of rabbits and poultry 
hung in profusion from the low ceiling, each item leaving its 
distinctive and indelible mark on the hat of the unwary. 
Ducks and fowls dotted the floor, scarcely attempting to move 
until a large British boot threatened imminent danger ; while a 
goat rested in a pensive attitude on the carpetless stairs. 

Gently displacing this last obstacle, my conductor led me to 
the bedroom accommodation on the upper storey ; it was limited 
but, at present at all events, more than sufficient, for as my 
bare-footed cicerone laid down my property in the passage, he 
waved his hand towards the row of doors with comprehensive 
hospitality. 
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“The chambers,” he said, “are now all empty; all of them. 
Will Monsieur please to make his choice.” 

It was a pleasant way of doing things, and I readily undertook 
to suit myself; and having, quite unwittingly, purchased the 
awkward reputation of a rich tourist, by the munificent gift of 
half a franc, I dismissed the porter. Half the bedrooms over- 
looked the stables in front, and the rest permitted the occupants 
to feast eyes (and nose) on the populous hen-yard at the back; I 
weighed the respective advantages attending proximity of horses 
and poultry, and having decided in favour of the former, chose a 
front apartment, and, without more ado, carried in my goods. 
The room I had selected was large and low, and scrupulously 
clean ; but it bore the stamp of extreme old age. The tiled 
floor represented a miniature Sussex Downs ;:a softly curved 
ridge ran from the door to the right window, betraying the 
existence below of a distorted beam: advancing along this, 
you observed on your right front a bold downward sweep, at 
the bottom of which a wardrobe leaned against the wall; an 
undulating valley on the left was occupied by an antique and 
spacious bedstead; beyond that the ground rose abruptly 
to give access to a cupboard. The furniture was limited 
in quantity, and sadly decrepit; comprising three modern 
chairs, a sofa of uncertain age, and a washstand; the last 
was the only article in the room that stood on an even keel, 
having been judiciously planted astride the ridge aforesaid. A 
grateless cavern, standing out into the room, contained a cart- 
load of firewood, but the muffled cooing of pigeons in the wide 
chimney seemed to suggest that their convenience had for long 
been undisturbed by a lighted fire. 

I put things in order and set forth to explore. The hotel was 
very quiet ; save for the crooning and quacking of the poultry 
in the passage downstairs, there was no sign of life. I looked 
for the smoking-room, the drawing-room, and the reading-room, 
in vain ; the only apartment that in any way represented those 
adjuncts of civilization was one with a billiard-table in the 
centre, and a wilderness of folded iron-bedsteads leaning against 
the walls. I went downstairs, where I encountered a very small 
maid, carrying a bundle of linen, and she invited me into the 
kitchen where she was ironing clothes. It was not the cuisine 
now, she explained: since the new annexe had been built, 
Madame used it as a laundry and storeroom, but Monsieur 
might sit there if he pleased to smoke; presently, without 
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doubt, he would visit the café and grand salle-a-manger in 
the annexe. 

The handmaiden spoke of these additions to the hotel with such 
‘bated breath, such respectful awe, that my curiosity was roused, 
and, bidding her adieu, I went, on the plea of getting my dinner. 
The dining-room was a commodious apartment, forming the 
upper part of the new building ; the ground-floor was occupied 
by the café which abutted on the public road. The latter was 
commonplace and uninteresting ; but in that salle-a-manger I 
found most patent the links which connect the Caudebec of the 
simple past, with the Caudebec of refined to-day. 

The largest table was surrounded by farmers in blouses, who 
plied their knives and forks with the energy of vigorous health. 
They confused the functions of napkin and pocket-handkerchief 
with almost ostentatious simplicity, but the courtesy of the 
reception they gave me threw this and many other trifling ~ 
eccentricities into the shade. I found that I might dine with 
my hat on and violate no rule of etiquette: nay, had my boots 
been uncomfortable, it had caused no surprise to have taken them 
off and placed them on the vacant chair by my side. The table 
arrangements harmonised with the company; the linen was 
spotless, but salt-spoons and pepper-castors were seemingly 
un::-own, and the orthodox French custom of providing but one 
knife and fork for the whole meal obtained in its entirety. 

There is a piquant uncertainty about the routine of dinner at 
the Marine, which originates in an idea held by Madame, who 
presides in the kitchen, that the sequence in which the various 
courses are sent up is a detail of the smallest moment. Thus, 
if soup does not appear at the beginning of the entertainment, 
it will arrive before the dessert, and fish most frequently takes 
its proper place in the animal world and follows the mutton. It 
is a little startling at first, but it’s surprising how soon one gets 
used to it, and how little real difference it makes in the end. 
There is, moreover, a dubiousness about the length of interval 
between the removal of one dish and the arrival of the next, 
which is attributable to the multifarious duties discharged by 
Auguste, the waiter, and even in greater degree, to the capricious 
behaviour of the dish-lift. The thought that I am roughing it 
in the home of the primitive Norman, reconciles me to such 
delays as are occasioned by the former: no one grumbles less 
than I do when, for instance, Auguste has to stop handing round 
a dish, and run down to the stable to harness a horse, But the 
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other cause of detention is born of Madame’s eagerness to tread on 
civilization’s heels, and I regard its results with a less lenient eye, 

You must know, that when the enterprising wife of the owner 
of our hotel built this new addition to the premises, she went 
in for modern improvements, and had a dish-lift constructed, 
connecting the kitchen with the room above. As she has often 
explained, it was intended to ensure rapidity of service, and 
save Auguste much journeying up and down stairs: the purpose 
was excellent, but the execution of Madame’s design left much 
to be desired. The carpenter who engineered the contrivance, 
had never made such a thing before, and his maiden effort has 
not turned out an unqualified success. Over and over again, 
when my impatience for the long-delayed chop or omelette has 
just been allayed by the rumble of the rising lift, there is an 
ominous squeak and clattering of ropes; which mean that the 
lift has stuck midway with that chop on board. Then does 
Auguste, muttering something that sounds like “ sacré,” fly from 
the room and descend to the kitchen: soon I hear a curious 
scuffling noise, and excited voices ; which denote that Auguste 
is trying to push up the lift with his shoulder, under torrents of 
advice from Madame and Marie. Anon there is momentary 
silence, followed by a sonorous thumping: which imply that 
Auguste has been thrust aside, and that Madame is at work with 
the broom-handle. Madame is a stalwart woman, and muscular 
withal, so when I hear this I possess my soul in patience and 
watch eagerly the recess where the lift will appear. I am soon 
rewarded ; a loud despairing thump is followed by a groan and 
roar as of a train crossing a bridge ; the lift jerks into sight with 
a bound, and shoots its cargo out on the floor in reckless triumph. 
Re-enter Auguste, flushed and dishevelled, to collect the salvage 
and explain :—the latter, by the way, he prefers to do first. 

I have called Auguste the “ waiter,” but feel that the definition 
does him grave injustice. Only a small portion of his well-filled 
time is spent tending us at meals in his livery of black-calico 
sleeves and blue apron. In reality, he is a man of all work; all 
things by turns and nothing long. He cleans the boots (when 
there are any), knives and crockery; sweeps the passages and 
stairs ; feeds and slaughters the live-stock, and runs errands. 
Four times a day he doffs his apron, and harnessing a horse of the 
Third Empire to a’bus dating from the days of the First Consul, 
goes through the formality of driving up to the railway station 
to meet visitors. He is a character in a small way; always 
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busy, and always obliging, he will leave any job undone to do 
another for you, and abandon that unfinished to begin a third 
for somebody else ; intensely communicative, deplorably dirty, 
and obedient to imbecility. His command of words is something 
terrible ; he can take five minutes to tell you what o'clock it is, 
and another ten to warn you that the Caudebec clocks are not 
always right ; talking hard all the time. He wears no linen— 
fortunately—and his hands are in perpetual mourning for the 
soap they have never known. He confessed to me once, that 
in summer he had not leisure for his Zo¢/ette, and in winter it 
was ah! so cold. Auguste sleeps under the kitchen table at 
night, and on the beds he makes, dusing the day. His reverence 
for an order is profound. When I took up my quarters at the 
Marine, I impressed upon him that under no circumstances were 
my papers to be disturbed ; and he promised that my valued 
instructions should be obeyed. They were. I make a practice 
of tearing scroll sheets in half and throwing them on the floor to 
be swept away ; Auguste swept round them: I tore them smaller, 
and scattered them with a free hand. Auguste laid aside his 
broom altogether, and justified this act of self-denial by quoting 
my orders, when I called him to account. His anxiety to sweep 
that room, he said, had consumed him; but what could he do 
when Monsieur’s orders were ever before his mind? I explained ; 
he listened ; and now we have come to an understanding, 
whereby odd scraps and stray articles are carefully stowed in a 
corner to be sorted before removal. He is full of thought for 
his friends, and as I bask in the warthest sunshine of his favour, 
the little attentions I receive are numerous. When the fruit at 
breakfast is running short, and I do not appear punctually, the 
loving Auguste will abstract the ripest pear and conceal it until 
I come. 

“Monsieur will not eat those,” he says confidentially ; “ I have 
reserved for him an excellent pear, elsewhere.” 

And with a cautious look round to see that no one detects 
the secret favour he confers, he produces from some mysterious 
pocket beneath his apron a warm and pulpy fruit, blazed 
with untnistakable finger nails. I receive it gratefully, and tell 
Auguste I will keep the pear “to eat afterwards.” 

Monsieur le Propriétaire is a cipher in the direction of affairs. 
He is a burly, apoplectic-looking man, with a slowly rolling eye, 
who passes a contented life on the sofa in the café, smoking, 
eating, and thinking by turns. He is hunted into the stables 
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on market day to help with the horses, but otherwise he pur- 
sues the thoughtful tenor of his way, undisturbed and un- 
disturbing. ; 

It is Madame who watches over us. She reigns, as I said 
before, in the kitchen, where she does all the cooking herself, 
and does it extremely well. Madame is the working partner ; 
she arranges the terms, makes out the bills, takes the money— 
and keeps it. She is a kindly woman with a careworn scarlet 
face, suggestive of fires and stewpans; she works nearly as 
hard as Auguste, but like him can always spare time for a chat 
with any one who pauses at the kitchen door. It was Madame, 
in fact, who, in the course af one of our earlier conversations, let 
me into Caudebec’s great secret ; and I could not fail to see that 
this was the great day-dream of her life. 

“We look,” she said, a little sadly as it seemed, “to see 
Caudebec take a place with Dieppe and Trouville. We have 
beautiful country, and our much-admired church. Monsieur 
will find here every comfort and most reasonable terms. The 
most Ah, pardon!” And Madame, whose watchful eye 
has detected a goat surreptitiously devouring cabbage in the 
corner of her kitchen, vanishes abruptly. She gives an amiable 
smile and nod as she goes, repeating once more “¢rés raisonables.” 

And her terms are reasonable beyond dispute. For five 
francs a day she will give you the best of country fare and 
abundant fruit, with lights, baths, and the ministrations of 
Auguste thrown in. Thus Madame labours to promote the 
prosperity of her native place ; and with a certain measure of 
success ; for of the crowds of Britons who visit Normandy every 
year, a large proportion spend at least twelve hours at Caudebec ; 
but no longer, alas! There is nothing to amuse them here ; and 
they soon discover that the most striking characteristic of the 
little town is the evenness and profundity of its repose. The 
industry chiefly pursued is that of tanning, whose resulting 
odour hangs over us like a pall, and earns a welcome by 
smothering the less fragrant exhalations of which we possess a 
large and varying assortment. The streets of Caudebec are 
ill-paved and irregular; a short length of nineteenth-century 
erection comes to an unexpected end, and meanders off in a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes, whose medieval overhanging houses 
almost meet at the topmost storeys and defy the noonday sun. 
In these the residents faithfully cling to the manners and 
customs, of a bygone age. The six-foot roadway is every- 
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body’s ash-pit ; the reeking gutter in the middle, every house- 
wife’s sink. It is the Norman town of three centuries ago ; but 
a kindly twilight ever reigns there, veiling nauseous detail, and 
throwing into shadowy relief angular, black-beamed antiquity 
tottering beneath the weight of Time. 

Caudebec bases its claim to public onnditatien upon its 
ancient and beautiful church ; upon a curiosity shop where old 
oak is the staple stock-in-trade ; and upon the periodical visita- 
tion of the “Mascaret,” or tidal wave of the Seine. Against 
these allurements must be placed in overwhelming array the 
facts, that there are no bathing or boating facilities of any kind, 
no fishing, and no place of interest in the neighbourhood (save 
one) which cannot be more conveniently reached from else- 
where. There are certainly the beautiful walks and drives 
required by the guide-book man, but they lead nowhere in 
particular, and most demand a talent for climbing steep hills. 

Yet Caudebec would fain be a summer resort! One day it 

will wake up and laugh at its ambitious dream. 
! We have a share of the tourists’ patronage, but our visitors 
come only to go again. I have seen them smile and exchange 
glances when Madame recapitulated her terms, and hinted 
broadly at a great reduction if Messieurs les Voyageurs 
proposed to remain /ongtemps. Thirty-six hours satisfies the 
Majority ; in that space of time they have skimmed the 
scanty cream of Caudebec, and are beginning to make wry 
faces at the butter-milk below. The wandering artist stays 
longest ; sometimes he is with us for ten days, committing the 
htindred and one pretty “bits” he finds at every turn, to his 
sketch-book, but he never waits to fill it; and long before he 
has exhausted one-third of the resources of the place, he begins 
to make enquiries about the means of communication with 
Dieppe or Havre. “A fellow deserves a little gaiety after this,” 
he says. The amateur archeologist comes, and putting on his 
most critical spectacles, spends his single day wandering about 
our much-admired church, inside and out. “Very interesting,’ 
he says afterwards ; “a very perfect example of—of ‘shat style 
of architecture.” Sometimes he stays an extra day and goes 
out to St. Wandrille, whence he returns raving with the admira- 
tion he cannot control, and wishing he could sketch or photo- 
graph. The ruins and cloisters of St. Wandrille are our one 
sight, besides our church, and he has not “done” Caudebec 
who fails to pay them a visit. 
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Caudebec lies on the great trunk road between Havre and 
Rouen, and oftentimes we see a phantom of glitter, speed and 
physical exertion, coming down the hill toward our hotel. This 
proves to be the cycling tourist. He only stays long enough to 
eat a splendid breakfast and enter his name in the visitors’ book, 
before going back to the treadles. Cycling breeds in its votaries 
an air of mournful earnestness blended with feverish haste ; at 
table the practised eye can detect a “wheelman” by the frantic 
eagerness with which he swallows his food, for he is as jealous 
of the lapse of time as a Queen’s Messenger. He has no eye for 
scenery, and the beauties of nature are as nothing to him ; his 
interest in the country is confined to the all-important question 
of the number and steepness of the hills to be scaled. The 
cyclist is the only visitor who asks for our visitors’ book—we 
have such a volume at the Marine, though a very unpretending 
one ; he inscribes therein a condensed record of his travels past 
and future, with a jealous exactness of detail that might be mis- 
taken for egotism. He always comes from “ Londres,” and is 
going to Paris by a route he specifies accurately ; he is going 
to return by a totally different road, but he enters that in 
our book too; possibly in case the police might want him— 
a most improbable contingency, for he is the most harmless 
individual in the world. He set out from Londres with no 
more questionable purpose than to cover the greatest possible 
mileage in the shortest possible time, and those swelling 
muscles beneath his worsted stockings put our railway service 
daily to shame. 

Once we had a newly married couple with us for three whole 
weeks, and she at least was sorry to go when the hour came. 
She hovered about the table in the café where Madame was 
making laborious and incorrect ca/cules for the bill, deploring 
the necessity for ever leaving Caudebec at all. It was so lovely 
and so quiet, she said. Why, this very morning George and 
she had spent an hour and a half on the bench under the big 
chestnut overhanging the river, and they weren’t disturbed once 
—not once. Oh! she did wish this was the first day of the 
honeymoon instead of the last ; didn’t George? George wasn't 
by any means so sure of that; he’d finished all his English 
tobacco, and this French stuff was poisonous ; moreover, though 
Caudebec wasn’t a bad place, as country places go, he rather 
preferred Brompton and the City; a fellow would soon grow 
into a mere vegetable here, 
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repose of the country, and enjoying here the whole attention of 
her husband, was loth to leave her paradise. He, whose active 
brain short rest repaired, felt himself rusting with the dreamy 
idleness, and longed to join again in that exciting race for life 
upon the great river of Commerce. 

Life in Caudebec is not trying to the nerves, it must be 
confessed ; and to an outsider like myself who enters not into 
the hundred and one tragedies and comedies passing around 
him, it is ever the same to monotony. But let me be just. Every 
Saturday Caudebec shakes off its torpor, and, as it were, 
stretches itself before turning round with the week’s end to go 
to sleep again ; for Saturday is market-day, and the streets are 
crowded to overflowing with peasants from all the country side, 
and blocked with commodities of every kjnd. In addition to 
the regular stalls which spring up, phoenix-like, each recurring 
Saturday on their chosen spots, the shopkeepers are attacked 
by a spasm of business-like energy, and spread their entire 
stocks-in-trade on the pavement before their doors. We have a 
method of arranging our market in Caudebec which is peculiarly 
our own. ‘There is space enough and to spare for everybody on 
the broad quay ; but custom prescribes a system of “scattera- 
tion” which would be exasperating to purchasers were our town 
a little larger. On the quay we find agricultural implements, 
confectionery, wood, iron, and basketware, ready-made clothing, 
toys, sabots, and carpet-slippers, all mixed up together. It is 
impossible to give the names of the localities where other goods 
are to be found, for if our streets and places have ever been 
dignified with nomenclature, they are not now. Here and there 
a faint trace of lettering lingers on the wall, but for the most 
part any titles they possess dwell only in the memory of the 
inhabitants. 

But what want they with names, after all? They have 
known for generations that poultry, eggs, and dairy produce are 
sold under the shadow of Notre Dame; that pigs and calves 
enlivened the space before the Hétel de l’Aigle d’Or; that 
butchers’ meat may be purchased in the square before the 
convent ; and our fish-market proclaims its own whereabouts to 
every one gifted with a nose. Our fish-market, if malodorous, is 
the most interesting, though. Here you will see the blue 
shark ; the gigantic eel, eight feet long and thirty inches in girth ; 
the hideous lamprey of historical fame; not to mention the 
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common herd of skate, pike, perch, grey mullet, flounders, and 
mackerel. ‘These, in an olfactory sense, are harmless ; but avoid 
the crates and slabs of salted fish-meat if you respect your 
nostrils ; even the all-pervading tannery smell flies before their 
effluvia, when by contrast it were more than welcome. 

In front of the Marine ponderous wains are drawn up, 
awaiting the seven-horse teams, now feeding in the stable. 
Monsieur le Propriétaire has laid aside his pipe, and is quite 
active in the café serving “bocks” and “absinthes,”’ and 
concocting mysterious liquid compounds of many colours, 
Madame is flying about her kitchen like an immense bee, for 
her patrons on market-day are many and hungry, and her 
largest pots and pans are bubbling and fizzling on the stove as 
if they entered into the spirit of the thing. Upstairs, Auguste, 
reinforced by Marie, is bustling round the salle-a-manger ina 
condition of hunted forgetfulness bordering on insanity. The 
Marine is the very vortex of the weekly excitement, and the 
staff knows no rest while the day lasts. 

But when the sun begins to sink upon his rosy cloud-bed 
behind the golden brown hills in the west, there comes a lull. 
Carts are driving away in all directions, stalls are coming down, 
and the streets are rapidly clearing. Twilight draws in upon 
the last lingerers departing, and, ere the moon can show her 
face, Caudebec is Caudebec’s self again. Come away softly, lest 
we wake it. E, D. CUMING. 
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EKgitators and Demagogues,. 





IT is a fact of some significance in the social organism that its 
constituent particles love to be talked to, to be told their duty, 
to be informed er cathedré what they should do, or what refrain 
from. That such discourses should be agreed with is a matter 
of no particular moment to its listener, though it may please the 
speaker, for interruption, contradiction, and dissent are more 
delightful than even the able voicing of one’s own wordless 
opinions. There is a natural leaning to authority even in the 
wildest, a desire for confirmation more than information, a 
yearning to be told, not what one should think but what one 
does think, to get words, however vague and inapt, for rough 
notions rudely conceived. Though a listener be no more than 
one added sooty rain-drop to the turbid flood of burst drain- 
pipe eloquence, he is glad to see that he helps to flood the 
gutter. If he cannot be so much he will become an obstacle, a 
stone in the way, a diverter and divider of currents, a banger 
of iron-clanging anvils in thunderstorms, a rebel in revolutions 
and against them. 

Therefore there is a distinct species of man which supplies a 
want, and becomes bya kind of selection abnormally fluent and 
incontinent of speech. It may be that the endowed individual 
isa kind of hebdomadal intermittent spring, in flood on Sundays, 
unable to restrain himself. Or he may attain self-delivery by 
much abuse of others’ patience, by hard practice, by daily effort, 
until speaking to a crowd from a cart, a lamp-pedestal or a 
summarily annexed barrel becomes as easy as the most trivial 
conversation concerning pots of ale, or the petty politics of the 
workshop. However it comes about, there are men in this city, 
and every great place in the world, who deem themselves orators 
of persuasion and force, who adopt rhetoric as their divine gift, 
and proceed to talk inarticulate humanity into the like belief. 
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These speakers are mostly in earnest. There is but little 
doubt of that. Whether they persuade themselves into earnestness 
by degrees, as actors and actresses are said to become moved by 
the sound of their voices which simulate emotion, or whether 
they began their business from wrath, matters not. They at 
least are of that mind now. But the vast majority of their 
listeners go and stand under these spouting gargoyles of the 
Church of Social Dissent to relieve ennui, to while away vacant 
hours, to disturb customary tedium, to wait for something, and 
that something probably the opening of the neighbouring public- 
house after the regulation hours of dry sobriety. These folks 
may be as disturbed, as discontented as the most “ agitated,” 
but they have not yet found their oracle ; their voice at Delphi, 
their own Demagogue. Some one may rouse them to enthu- 
siasm, but not this man nor this, who leaves them untouched and 
unshaken. 

The first impression is almost always comic at open-air 
meetings. It is gross comedy, truly, but the comedy which is 
akin to tragedy, the truest of all. After a little while it grows 
more dreadful. For there is sufficient suffering to warrant 
speaking and much better eloquence, yet, roar as they will, they 
are but dumb dogs. If they do howl, it is because Fate treads 
on them ; and they resent the forces they can neither understand 
nor greatly resist. They are confused and confusing. There is 
such an odd mingling of opposing powers, diverse views, angry 
factions, splits, schisms, abuse that does not hurt, praise that 
none regards. The speakers are not even one-eyed among the 
blind, and tumble into the ditch fighting. For the gutter is usually 
handy. The arguments they employ are windy, verbose, mal- 
apropos, self-contradictory ; their illustrations irrelevant ; their 
analogies inapt; their rhetoric dogmatic and personal ; their 
views as narrow as the thin end of Clerkenwell Green’s isosceles 
triangle ; their natural light like a vague lamp in rain. 

Clerkenwell Green is a great centre on Sundays for foolish 
and angry talk. It is a patch of ground with no verdure on it in 
the heart of watch-making London. In the middle is a big lamp, 
with a pedestal of steps on which the speakers stand and bellow 
bravely against the noise of opposition and the applause of other 
creeds. Some talk from a cart, some from a barrel, but all at 
once spout religion, atheism, teetotalism, socialism, politics. 

Society is ina very bad way indeed, it is moribund, diseased, evil, 
and can be cured by the faith cure ; by the dismissal of dogmatic 
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doctors and a little open-air atheistic exercise ; by the hydro- 
pathic cold-water treatment ; by socialistic surgery ; by plain 
political cathartics. 

There is “Old Smith,” for instance, loquacious as ever, banging 
away with a rough-cut Radical club. He is accused by a gaunt 
one-eyed man of dishonesty. Once they were friends, but now 
' they exchange horrible personalities, and would almost descend 
to the Oriental manner of abusing a man’s relatives. But we 
shall fail to understand these folks if we imagine a row is immi- 
nent, that the speaker will leave the rostrum and descend into the 
arena. These are ancient conventions : the quarrel proceeds on 
the established basis of an economy of actual force and a lavish 
expenditure of wild vague words, 

The aspect of this surging crowd is often grotesque, almost 
hideous; the older men are gross caricatures of beautiful 
humanity ; they are scorched with perpetual furnace-fire ; they 
become neither noble nor dignified in their unbecoming ugliness. 
There was one, a kind of fierce-burnt Cyclops, shapeless in 
feature, gaunt, dreadful, yellow-fanged and snarling. The 
younger men are white, blanched, untouched by healthy sun or 
wind; they are chalky, unwholesome, small-brained, underfed 
weak. They are all rough, their clothes poor and worse than 
poor, vile and vulgar in comparative freshness, their hair and 
moustache close-clipped and stubbly. They cannot think, and 
are glad to talk of “Old Smith” and his peers, either for or 
against. Here is a knot in the crowd, a kind of ganglion, 
against him. A man remarks disparagingly that “there is a 
click (clique) on the Green as thinks him a little tin god.” 

They pursue the subject even while the object of their 
animadversions rolls forth a turgid flood of incensed eloquence 
over their heads, Certainly they are of opinion that the one- 
eyed man is right. They grant that this orator dipped his 
hands into the funds subscribed by others for the Radical 
propaganda. Besides the printing of pamphlets, it was to have 
gone to the relief of winter distress. Yet he bellowed overhead 
as usual, and the Land is histheme. “Take back the Land. I 
for my part mean to die on the Land.” “You'll die on the 
Green if you don’t watch it,” shouts an opponent, and there is a 
roar of laughter. 

Corruption in the clubs and societies found in such places and 
for such purposes is very prevalent. As the conversation goes 
on, corroborative instances of an extremely libellous kind are 
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brought forward. Names are mentioned and full particulars 
given. The secretaries are impecunious, and apparently prone 
to embezzle. Then it costs too much to prosecute them. 
The club owners lose their profits, for anything made is 
divided amongst the members, and is looked on as a dividerd 
from an investment. One man was prosecuted at a cost of 
£75. The lesson was not lost. It was throwing good money 
after bad. 

Listening first to one speaker and then another, taking a dose 
of atheism and a religious antidote, they spend an hour or two, 
hoping for something really interesting. Why should not a 
fight really happen between two rivals who have for years been 
yelling at each other as representative of all that is dreadful 
and reactionary in the social state? But it does not come 
off, and they drift away to dinner, to drink, to their slum 
or public bar to sum up results; wishing that Monday would 
come to relieve them of the unutterable boredom of the day of 
freedom they longed for all the week, yet cannot enjoy. They 
were born slaves, and revolt only ina dumb way. Their slave 
work is better than vacancy. 

An invariable charactetistic of this kind of oratory is the 
quaint misuse of language. A friend of mine once passed 
through a very poor neighbourhood, and saw a man issue from 
a four-roomed house with a roll of some material under his arm. 
He was stayed by his wife, who endeavoured by many 
arguments to dissuade him from pawning what articles he had 
taken away. After an angry, tumultuous dialogue, he broke 
from her, and turned to the crowd which had of course 
assembled. “What I want to know,” he exclaimed, “is this. 
Is a man a king in his own castle, or is he an antediluvian?” 
For some years, at intervals, I have tried to discover what this 
word meant, but in vain. It has remained as secret as a 
hieroglyph, and undecipherable. 

The common spouter of the lower orders is similarly obscure 
at times, though rarely to such a degree. Yet often he cannot 
be explained by any industry in the solution of subtle analogies. 
He is so fond of a big rotund word that he will use it as 
O'Connell did parallelopipedon ; anything sizeable, sesquipeda- 
lian, polysyllabic and portentous, is seized on as Ajax did the rock, 
and hurled into the crowd that heaves, trembles, and admires. 
“ Idiosyncrasy,” if it can be handled, is a desirable acquisition ; 
“exploit” is becoming common. Yet both are as soothing as 
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Mesopotamia, or as Chrononhotontologus to the proud negress 
in ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.’ In America a better standard of edu- 
cation makes a man dislike a word he does not understand ; he 
objects to be “laid out cold” with a heavy derivative. But in 
England, in Clerkenwell Green ‘or Mile End Waste a formidable 
word is a’passport ; it makes a man respectable, and the possession 
of many polysyllables is almost equivalent to property. 

Yet these men do represent something, and represent it not 
badly. They are the elect of Demos and are no better than the 
mass. And no worse. Though they are wordy, foolish, and 
full of froth, their rhetoric persuades, their arguments tell, 
their illustrations seem to illustrate. The mob is the mob, and 
the orator of the street corner one of the people. They are 
voices in the wilderness of a great city. Let it be that they cry 
foolishly, and roar with a vague anger and uneasiness, yet they 
are miserable, unable, unfitted, ignorant, and may well cry aloud, 
though none regards them. 

I have been speaking of the wholly uneducated man without 
any natural fitness for leadership, who is no more than a mouth- 
piece. He may work on week-days, or he may be a loafer, an 
individual with brass forehead and throat, and a command of 
epithets of street sort, that will serve to throw, like rotten eggs, 
at an opponent or rival. But there is the educated man who 
delights in talking to any crowd, however vile and foolish, or 
however drawn together. Such a one may be earnest, yet he 
is rarely so earnest that he can be true to himself. Intimate 
contact with the baser democracy must tend to lower a man’s 
standard of truth. It might be curiously enquired whether 
oratory of any kind was not equally harmful. But, as it stands, 
there are almost specific differences between the minds of edu- 
cated and uneducated people. A naturalist may class us 
altogether, a psychologist should pause. No educated man can 
be wholly sincere in his rhetoric to a mob. I should distrust 
his asseveration. Though he may abuse them to their very 
faces, and call them all the decently available bad names, it 
is but part of his method, and flatters by betraying a strong 
interest when the speaker is supposed to come as a friend. 

Let us take for an example one of the most noteworthy of the 
better class of demagogues, a man whose name is very well 
known indeed. He is to be seen on every Radical and Strike 
platform ; he delights in organizing and heading processions ; 
he will encounter the police boldly. He is a striking figure 
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among the commonplace individuals who surround him ; with a 
fine oval face, a thin well-shaped nose, dark bushy hair, red 
moustache, and red-peaked beard. He is a half-jocose revolu- 
tionist, hardly to be taken seriously, for he is an amiable 
anarchist, a man of action rather than thought, who needs an 
outlet for his energies. 

When this man of meridional aspect speaks, he talks slowly to 
the strikers, and abuses them violently, greatly to their delight. 
He gesticulates almost entirely with his right arm, lifts up his 
forefinger, and twists his palm outwards ; then he folds his arms, 
makes a dramatic pause, and smiles in a diabolic Mephisto- 
phelean smile. He is melodramatic, and is sometimes carried 
away in an entirely artistic manner ; he gnashes his teeth and 
raves. He affects irony, not certainly of the finest kind, but he 
is clever enough to know that his audience is not subtle enough 
to comprehend its more delicate forms. Finally, perhaps, he 
takes out his handkerchief, inspects it with the eye of a 
connoisseur in cambric, puts it back carefully, and by that time 
has elaborated a peroration which he delivers like a high 
tragedian. 

At a meeting of the Cradley Heath chain-makers, where our 
orator was speaking, a ludicrous and highly characteristic 
incident occurred. A decently-clad man of forty or thereabout 
rose suddenly to enquire whether the evil conditions of the 
working classes could not be dealt with under the 43rd of 
Elizabeth. He was with the extremest difficulty suppressed 
and reduced to rebellious silence, but at question time he jumped 
up again, vaporous and ebullient. “Why,” he demanded in 
tones of thunder, “could not this and this be done under the 
43rd Elizabeth?” A roar of laughter greeted the repetition, and 
again difficulty was experienced in choking him down. 

This man, with his ancient Act of Parliament, isan example of 
a bore inevitable at every meeting, whether atheist, socialist, or 
political. He proclaimed himself the deadly foe of lawyers, and 
accused them breathlessly of obscuring the law of set purpose. 
That such an individual will rise is as sure as death, as certain 
as day; and when he does he is as persistent as a plague, as 
unsuppressible as Nihilism, as long-winded as an athlete. He 
is usually wrathful, and might even be pathetic, were it not 
for the vast irrelevancy of the whole subject. Sometimes he is 
cunning enough to delude his listeners into the belief that he 
will stick to the main issue, but he introduces law at last, and 
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then there is an anacoluthon of disastrous divergency until he is 
sat on or howled down. Even then at every pause he jumps 
up again, ready to repeat the whole performance. He will even 
introduce lawyers, where they certainly have no business, into a 
discussion on Christianity and Socialism, or that curious form of 
both known as Christian Socialism. 

I once attended a meeting at which the great exponent of 
this mixed doctrine was to lecture. On the south side of the 
Thames in a sufficiently mean street stands a small private 
house. It lacks due pointing, the external paint is dark, the 
windows dingy. It is a club, called, let us say, for such are very 
common, the Gladstone Club. There is a bar downstairs, which 
on these Christian nights is not so crowded as on more political 
occasions. The lecture room is two apartments thrown into 
one; the seats are hard common chairs, so insufficient in number 
that the lecturer has to pause while others are being brought in. 
This seems to be a usual occurrence. Punctuality is not a 
shining point with this mixed audience, they drift in one by one, 
idle and vacant for the most part, with here and there a fierce 
type of savage republican. Most keep their hats on even in the 
face of the portrait of the quasi-deity on the wall. The fire- 
place is surmounted by a pretentious overmantel such as some 
folks use for bric-a-brac; it looks ashamed of itself in such 
sordid surroundings of mere squalor. 

There were a few women in the audience that night. They 
were intensely grave and bore themselves quietly. Their faces 
were of a ghastly pallor, though they seemed in good health. The 
female listeners at such gatherings are often of various kinds, 
some not wholly uncultured. Yet they by no means suggest a 
Vera Sassulitch type, and one might find it hard to romance about 
them in a study of revolutions. Yet such should be here, for 
the lecturer is very sufficiently revolutionary, and has opinions, 
any two of which, if agreed to, would suffice for the overthow of 
our complicated society. 

He is a man of clerical appearance, clean-shaved, frock-coated, 
reddish-faced, with a fair delivery. For through long practice 
of that one lecture he makes every point in the discourse, which 
proves too much Socialism for its Christianity and too much 
Christianity for its Socialism. For a moment the lecturer shook 
up his oil and vinegar until I almost believed he had, in vulgar 
phrase, done the trick of making two incompatibles mix. But 
the delusion lasted no more than a few minutes. The debate 
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began after a few colourless remarks from a colourless Chairman. 
There was at first a certain delicacy in attacking the Church 
with a professional there. So up jumped an amiable, gentle- 
faced young mechanic, who remarked that many who disbelieved 
in one part of the lecturer’s doctrines at least were in the room. 
Now, in his opinion, was the time to talk about these matters, 
and he, as a believer, invited all and sundry to speak up and be 
beaten. 

A big man accepted the challenge, and after a little hesitation 
gathered courage for the assault. He ended by shaking a huge 
fist at the Church, and, swaying in his excitement from side to 
side, he breathlessly roared voluble, vehement abuse of all 
parsons. He sat down foaming, to be succeeded by a perky 
conceited youth with a sharp nose, drooping eyes and a chin 
always kept in the air. He was a kind of economic socialistic 
Simon Tappertit. He had something of vast importance to say, 
as was evident from his solemn look. The lecturer has made a 
gross error, he was fully a penny wrong in the duty levied on 
currants. “ So, if the lecturer ever gets among statisticians, they'd 
very likely put him down. So I think it best to warn him. So 
on this point I think I’ve put our lecturer right.” He sat down 
“red with eruption of self-conceit,” glad for the evening. 

Then arose a man of fair education who, with reference to 
that part of the lecture which asserted individual property to 
be theft, told working men themselves to be honest with a view 
to setting a good example to their erring employers. As all 
reforms came from below, one could not expect a repentant 
aristocracy until this was properly attended to. 

How fatuous it all was and how pitiful! Every one there, 
‘save perhaps the lecturer, seemed to be like Basedow, “of vast 
and comprehensive ignorance.” Their logic was of a kind that 
would have done no discredit to a dissenting pulpit ; they 
utterly despised relevancy ; they tripped themselves up, became 
confused, and, being intoxicated with enthusiasm, saw double 
oppositions and fought subjective fallacies. They were villain- 
ously discursive, Thucydidean in involved style, mixed, verbose, 
pleonastic, tautological, and most amazing. But it is cruel to 
abuse them, for they were so very sure that something was 
wrong, and would swallow no theologic anodynes for any man’s 
persuasion. 

Take just one all-sufficing example of lower-class reasoning. 
An individual, with unfocussed eyes, proved that Christianity 
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and Socialism were incompatible, by telling a long-winded story 
of an M.P. who got a Secularist lecturer discharged from his 
employment. This he considered a sequitur, a great and 
mighty therefore, and resented the hint of the Chairman that he 
was straying from the subject. He was actually supported by 
the meeting. They were of the same logical feather and rose 
remonstrant, They would cheer for and against the same 
thing ; they could not discern differences, they were myopic and 
incoherent. 

Of all these agitators the Socialists are perhaps the most 
malignant, and not a little bloodthirsty. They revel in the 
prospect of the destruction of dynasties, and flourish knives 
at ancient institutions. To them the House of Lords and 
sacred majesties are anathema. Let these be removed, they 
cry, and behold the millennium. Yet, if they attack symptoms 
and not diseases, they are no whit behind most legislators. 
Even now Social therapeutics are in the Doctor Sangrado stage, 
and emigration is a panacea. 

But at any rate the Socialists are not fools. They have 
something to go for, and go for it in deadly earnest. They 
have a basis and a plan of reasonable attack, and will do much. 
In no deep sense are they despicable. They are not what 
Americans call “cranks,” even if they carry doctrinairism to the 
utmost limits of enthusiasm. For the real “crank” we must go 
to the parks, and listen to the solitary individual who gathers a 
crowd round him to listen to long letters which he wrote to the 
Times without their being inserted by a brutal editor. He 
produces the MS., being quite as resolved as an unpublished 
poet to get his productions off somehow. I heard a religious 
maniac of this description read a long letter, in which he 
proposed a method of abolishing the Stock Exchange, which 
the writer looked on as the chief cause of all the troubles under 
which England labours. His plan was simplicity itself, although 
it certainly required a large number to carry out. Twelve 
thousand members of the Salvation Army were to gather one 
week day in the park and march to the City. They were to 
kneel down outside the financial Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
pray for its destruction, and the conversion of the jobbers and 
brokers. This was infallible ; but, said the orator, the pluto- 
cratic press would have none of it. 

Such a man’s listeners are loafers as a general rule. I think 
it a pity that loafer has become a term of abuse. Though these 
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gentlemen idlers are apparently useless, they have unconsciously 
something to do and something to say. They protest against 
the doctrine of labour, and protest to the death ; they even die 
for the truth, which is that labour at the best is a fis aller,a 
mere base compromise, a dire necessity. It is true the attitude 
of the protesting loafer is rarely dignified ; but then not all 
martyrs can pose grandly. If it is said there is dignity in 
labour, I, as one who envies loafers, assert there may also be 
dignity in pain, in punishment just or unjust, in martyrdom for 
a fad or folly. So I regard these listeners and loafers as 
martyrs. They may be dumb; nay, they may not even know 
what they signify in the great world problem, but in it they are, 
and cannot be cancelled either above or below the line of an 
average culture. They carry out what most of us fail in. They 
have the courage of their convictions, and loaf accordingly. 

But the impression left on me after taking a course of lectures 
in the many halls of the University of the Discontented is highly 
melancholy. It is more cheerful to traverse the ward of a 
hospital. When these men speak, whether they be great or 
small, known or unknown, ragged wretches on the edge of a 
gutter, or members of Parliament on a platform, they testify by 
their very voices that the evils they see are great, that they 
witness to truths, though their views be narrow, their diagnosis 
unsound, and their medicines as efficacious as the nostrums 
of ancient quacks. Social pathology is a great unmapped 
desert, and these unprovided travellers will hardly do more than 
leave their bones upon its very verge. 

And yet there is the comic side, too. Laughter must mingle 
with tears, and smiles temper scorn. They play their parts so 
fantastically that laugh one must, even with a little bitterness. 
In the end one is almost tempted to think the one orator of the 
whole mob whom one can neither laugh at nor abuse, who has 
right and reason on his side, is the Anti-Vaccination man. For, 
though he might deny our conclusions, he at any rate would 
give nature a chance to do something towards solving social 
problems. He is an unconscious advocate of natural selection. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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It was a lovely May morning, a morning on which even the 
life of an omnibus conductor seemed endurable. Besides, the 
particular Company for which Archy Johnston worked had 
become infected by Socialistic principles, to the extent of only 
employing their hands from 7 A.M. to 10 P.M., and giving them, 
as a rule, the alternate Sundays. So that, as things went, he 
might be considered well off. 

Better off, at all events, than the pale young man who, as Archy 
completed his arrangements before starting, watched him, with a 
rather melancholy air, from the curbstone. For this pale young 
man, whose name was Warner, by special permission of the 
Company, to whom a benevolent clergyman had appealed on 
Warner’s behalf, came every morning at 7 o'clock to see if there 
was a conductor off work, and, if there was, to take his place on 
the omnibus. For the last month he had presented himself 
regularly, and the men had come to know, and have a kindly 
feeling towards him ; but in that month he had only been on 
duty seven days. This fact inevitably raised the question as to 
what Warner did with himself when no vacancies occurred. He 
did not look as if he did anything very remunerative. Nothing 
more remunerative, probably Archy guessed correctly, as he 
glanced across, than tramping the streets in search of permanent 
employment. 

Archy’s omnibus started last, and he had two or three minutes 
to spare ; so, being a sociable young fellow, he crossed over to 
speak to Warner, who, for his part, responded with an anxious 
goodwill in which, if Archy had known, there was a certain under- 
current of penitence. The fact was Warner had just been 
thinking, as he saw the omnibuses roll away, and realised with a 
sigh that all the men were on duty,—*“ What if one of them were 
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to die, and he were taken on as a permanent hand?” The 
iniquity of this thought to his kindly and gentle nature seemed 
terrible, and the consciousness of guilt made his tone to Archy 
one of deprecating cordiality. 

He did not in any way appeal for pity, and yet the few facts 
Archy drew from him were an appeal to any one conversant with 
the city. He lived a mile away, 24, Dilk Street, an address that 
lingered curiously in Archy’s memory. He had been a carpenter, 
and comfortably off; but now he was hopelessly out of work, and, 
with his wife and their young child, had been living how he 
could. 

“We feel it most, you see,” he said in his patient way, “for the 
child.” Then he checked himself, as if he had said too much, 
and added quite hopefully, “But it’s a long lane that has no 
turning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Archy, reserving to himself a reflection that life 
contained some very long lanes indeed, as not of a cheering 
character. 

No more passed between them just then, for the conductor’s 
time was up. But the next morning, as his eyes encountered 
the depressed-looking figure again, a sudden impulse seized him. 

“Can you take my place to-day ?” he said, accosting Warner ; 
“T’m awfully anxious to have the day, but I can’t risk getting 
sacked.” 

Warner’s face beamed. 

“TI told Janet this morning,” he said, as he followed Archy, “I'd 
a feeling I should be in luck to-day.” 

“Tt’s just here,” said Archy, staring straight before him. “I'm 
thinking of going down into the country for a day—or two—or 
maybe more—I can’t exactly tell, not being on the spot, how long 

I may require to stay. And it would be a load off my mind to 
know my place wouldn’t be snapped up.” 

“ [’/1 keep it for you,” said Warner energetically, “and give it 
up to you when you come back ; for it’s a queer thing, as / know, 
to be thrown out of work. And I’m sure I hope you'll have a 
pleasant journey. Beautiful down in the country this time of 
year, ain’t it?” 

“Ah!” said Archy. “Yes, the country’s a fine place, 
especially, as you say, about this time of the year, when you can 
lie down in a field and smoke a pipe without catching cold, 
otherwise than from the general treachery of the climate. 

Natural objects, as meadows, spring flowers, cows, windmills, 
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rippling streams, a blue sky when it don’t happen to be rainy, 
fresh air, plenty of wholesome victuals, that’s my style.” 

Archy had spoken jerkily and rapidly, but with entire com- 
posure ; and yet there was something in his tone, a suggestion of 
a possible want of sincerity, that made Warner’s brain whirl. 

“T expect that would be all our styles,” he said timidly, “if we 
could afford it. You've friends in the country, I suppose.” 

“Ah!” replied Archy benignantly, looking at Warner for the 
first time. “Lots of ’em. Fellows who would share their last 
crust with me. But it ain’t come to that: they live on the fat of 
the land, J call it.” 

“You're a lucky fellow,” said Warner admiringly. 

“Well,” said Archy, with still deeper gravity, “sometimes I 
think I am in luck’s way—now you mention it. Especially this 
morning. And now I think as there’s a particular train I have it 
in my mind to catch, and as your time’s just up, I'll bid you 
good-day.” 

He grasped Warner’s hand, and turned away. After all, he 
had said and done nothing remarkable; and yet, such was the 
serene benignity of his tone and manner, that for a moment 
Warner stood stock-still on the pavement, staring after him. 

Archy went back to his lodgings ; but he could not rest there, 
and soon he went out again. He found himself wondering what 
Warner’s wife and child were like, and it struck him, that as he 
had nothing else to do, he would go round by Dilk Street. 

It was a small street of tiny, jerry-built houses, with their 
numbers inscribed very legibly on the doors, so that Archy had 
no difficulty in recognising 24, There was a brown blind over 
the lower half of the window ; but Archy’s tall head rose above 
it, and as he passed he glanced furtively in, as if it were a crime. 
It was a small bare room, with no furniture but a deal table, a 
box or two, and an old rocking-chair drawn up to the hearth, 
whose fire had gone out. On that rocking-chaira girl was sitting, 
with a baby in her arms, rocking slowly to and fro, and singing 
wearily, over and over again, 


“ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet.” 


A mere girl she looked, but very wasted, and her cheeks had 
not a tinge of colour; and yet it was one of the sweetest faces, 
Archy thought, that he had ever seen. If this was Warner’s wife, 
perhaps he was a lucky fellow after all. 

He wondered if there was anything to eat in the house. She 
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did not look as if there was. But, for the life of him, he dared 
neither ask her, nor order anything to be sent from the nearest 
provision dealer’s ; and though he thought of all kinds of ex- 
pedients for getting a shilling inside the door that should look 
as if it belonged to one of them, and had been mislaid, none of 
them were feasible. If it had been dusk, he thought, scanning 
the water-spout with a critical eye, he might have clambered on 
the roof and dropped the shilling down the chimney. He was 
nearly as tall as the house already, and he could climb like a 
sailor. But it was broad daylight; and at last—he had been 
lounging all this time in front of a small grocer’s shop close by— 
he turned away in despair, reflecting that, after all, Warner had 
had a day’s work on Monday, and it was only Wednesday. He 
would go now into some other quarter of the City, and look for 
work himself. For work? Well, yes. It was hardly that he 
consciously made up his mind to do so, But that was what he 
did. 


PART II. 


It was a month later, and Archy had not gone back to his old 
position. Neither, however, had he found regular work. If he 
had gone to the right quarters, it may be said, of course he 
might have found it. He might have been assisted to emigrate, 
aiid a dozen things. But, unluckily, the poor are seldom con- 
versant with the many admirable schemes set on foot for their 
relief ; and Archy had a general idea that philanthropic insti- 
tutions only drove an individual from one official to another, 
without really doing anything for him. It was a mistake, of 
course, but one of the natural results of the division of labour. 
Archy stood, indeed, for a moment outside the doors of the 
General Relief Committee ; but there the beautiful probability of 
his story of having a place as omnibus conductor that he had 
not been dismissed from, and yet could not go back to, owing to 
having heard a white-faced girl, through a window, singing the 
“ Meeting of the Waters ”—as related to a credulous Relief Com- 
mittee, struck him so forcibly that he broke into a loud laugh as 
he turned away. 

But it was not a cheery laugh. Though he had given up his 
old lodging and been sleeping where he could, the few pence he 
contrived to earn were not enough to keep him, and for weeks 
he had not had a hearty meal. A dull despair was creeping 
over him ; but he tramped blindly on, asking for work, till he 
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fancied that the officials at different establishments were looking 
on him with suspicion, as one whom they had refused before. 
And all the time he knew that he might go back to his old 
place. Warner would give it up without a murmur, or a grudge, 
he was that kind of fellow. Then he fancied Warner going 
home to tell his wife the news, and then he fell to wondering 
how they were getting on. He fancied he would go and see. 

That day, when Warner’s omnibus stopped at the end of the 
route, at one o'clock, every passenger had left it. They had a 
quarter of an hour to wait ; and the driver slipped hastily across 
to his favourite public-house, which was conveniently situated. 
Warner looked eagerly up and down the street, as if expecting 
some one ; but it was almost deserted. There was a policeman 
a little way down ; there was a shabby-looking fellow standing at 
the corner, against a lamp-post, with his hat slouched over his 
eyes—no one else, Warner’s face fell ; but it lightened again in 
a moment, as a girlish figure emerged from a street nearly 
opposite, and ran lightly across to the omnibus. Warner held 
out his hand, and she sprang in. 

“Here it is,” she said proudly, unpacking her small basket. 
“You can’t guess what I’ve made you for dinner to-day, and, if 
you eat it now, I do believe it will be hot.” 

“ Meat pie, Janet!” said Warner. “ Well, you ave a cook and 
no mistake. I’ve twelve minutes—blest if there ain’t that unfor- 
tunate old lady who always comes a quarter of an hour before 
we're timed to start. 

“ She’s a long way off,” said Janet, with a look of disappoint- 
ment. “Go on with your pie, Will; she won’t be here yet 
awhile.” 

But the old lady, having made various frantic and far-off 
signals, was increasing her speed, which suggests to a casual 
observer the inadvisability, in a general way, of attempting to 
persuade a woman that a tram, or train, which she literally sees 
before her with horses, or an engine, attached, is xo¢ going to 
start till the time appointed. Statistics are very well—she sees 
the time-table. Nothing has altered, it never started before then ; 
it never will. No—oh no; but the safest side is inside. 

“Very well then,” said Warner reluctantly, “Hang the old 
girl—look at her umbrella !” 

They kissed each other hastily in the omnibus, thinking that 
no one saw them. Least of all the aimless vagabond at the 
corner, with hat slouched over his eyes, who ,was looking at 
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nothing. He—ah, no! Then Janet sprang down again; and 
presently the old lady mounted the step, and Warner ate his 
meat pie furtively, between maintaining a conversation on the 
drink traffic, a subject in which his passenger seemed to take an 
absorbing interest ; but then she had had her lunch before she 
started. Yet Warner had also time to reflect, pleasantly, on how 
much better Janet was looking, and what a colour she had, and 
wondered, also, if the young man who had gone into the country 
would be back to-morrow, and couldn’t help hoping not. Thea 
more passengers entered, and the driver hurried back at the last 
moment, stuffing a large fragment of bread and butter into his 
pocket ; and the omnibus rolled away. 

But that night, when Warner returned to the small house in 
Dilk Street, he found a note thrust under the door, that no one 
had noticed. It ran thus: 


“ DEAR Mr. WARNER, 

“T leave this note in passing, to say I have given up my 
place as conductor for good, and therefore hope you will stick to it as 
long as it suits you. I have made up my mind to stay down in the 
country. 

“ Yours, with best wishes, 


“ ARCHY JOHNSTON.” 


May KENDALL. 


a 


“ 




















That Fiddler Fellow. 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN the years between 1820 and 1830 the classic traditions of 
the famous old burgh of St. Andrews had not yet been profaned 
by the streets of shops and the yet more modern assemblage of 
villas, lodging-houses, and hotels which have since grown up 
around it. 

The grey walls of the University buildings and the skeleton of 
its ecclesiastical establishments grouped themselves with the 
ruins of its historic Castle on the bleak headland of a treeless 
plain and rose in sharpest silhouette against a sad grey sky. 
And a grey monotonous sea whispered, full of mystery and half- 
told story, at the base of its cliffs. In these old days, as now, 
the fishermen’s cottages clustered beneath the eastward slope, 
but humbly and unnoticed. There was scarce a shop—no hum 
of traffic of business came anigh. Tothe infrequent guest of the 
sole hostelry, the Black Bull, the rare footstep upon the street 
struck with the dissonance of the ring of an iron-shod heel in a 
still cloister; and looking forth, the visitor would see the 
hurrying red-gowned student, note-book under arm, or the golfer 
with his clubs, faring towards the links. Nor would the latter 
sight convey a sense of incongruity, so sober, so serious, so 
imbued with the traditions of antiquity was this famous old 
game in days before the “grand old manner” had decayed. 

Somewhat aloof, by the side of the old castle, where, on many 
a bright forenoon one might sit and watch the grey easterly 
“haar” come up from the North Sea and shroud the glory of 
the morning, stood a low rambling house, of modest dimensions, 
but venerable age, facing out over the Firth of Tay towards the 
coast of Forfar. Scarce forty yards of green sward separated it, 
from the sharp edge of the cliff which ran down, a sheer precipice, 
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to the rocks and the water. A slight, single-beam railing alone 
guarded the careless passer-by from the precipice. Down the 
cliff led a zig-zag path, very steep—needing a sure foot and 
steady head for its climbing. 

Towards this house, coming from the direction of the boats 
and the harbour, two persons were slowly wending their way 
beneath the shadow of the old grey buildings. They were a 
young man and maiden—boy and girl lovers, whose youth and 
fairness contrasted with the antiquities past which they strolled, 
As they came beside the Castle the young man pointed toa 
curious excavation in the ground which looked much like the 
entrance of a cavern or underground passage. 

“ How I should like to explore it,” he said, regretfully. 

“ Nay, but,” replied the girl, “you know you have promised 
me that you will not doso, We do not know what dreadful 
things there may be there. Promise me, will you not, that you 
never willseek to go down that gloomy-looking place ?” 

“Yes, dear,” he said, “you know I have promised you that I 
will not. Oh, how I love your beautiful golden hair,’ he went 
on, taking in his fingers a tress of the flaxen locks which the keen 
breeze fanned towards him. 

“Pshaw,” said the girl, colouring with pleasure, “ mine is not 
golden. Yours is golden, George dear, it looks as if your nurse 
had picked you up when you were a baby and dipped you ina 
bath of golden sunshine.” 

Do they not know how to flatter, these boy and girl lovers? 
But of a truth it was scarcely a far-fetched fancy, so bright did 
the young fellow look in the glory of his ruddy youthful health, 
with his crisp golden curls, and laughing blue eyes. The girl’s 
fairness was of a different type from his—her pure white forehead 
with its tracery of blue veins, her light blue eyes and the delicate 
moulding of her features indicating a nature of an extreme and 
too exalted sensibility. 

She hurried him quickly past the entrance of the underground 
passage with a shuddering anxiety for which its evil reputation 
was fully sufficient to account. For even in later days, its fame 
could scarcely have been worse had it been known to be the 
entrance to the realms of Pluto. For there have been rife of it 
the strangest stories—concerning apparitions of a draped figure 
(which I have myself seen in the owl-light) towards the entrance 
of the passage, and of weird strains of violin music proceeding 
Yrom it (which it has not occurred to me to hear but once). 
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Wherefore it happened that this passage was an object rather 
of avoidance than of enquiry to the inhabitants of St. Andrews. 

Nor even to this day do I know of any one who has been 
able to give a full account of the geography (or of the object, 
in the remote ages of its excavation) of the said underground 
passage and its ramifications. Many have, indeed, spoken big 
things of their intentions of exploring it, and a measure of 
exploration has been effected, but since the building of the 
Principal’s house, the main passage has been walled up, and there 
is now less chance than ever of obtaining a complete chart. This 
much, however, I think I may affirm with confidence, that the 
main passage led from the Castle towards the Cathedral and the 
harbour, with divers and manifold branchings and cross- 
branchings, so that one could scarce trust oneself to its intricacies 
without some such clue as Cretan Ariadne gave to Theseus to 
guide him in safety from the labyrinth of the Minotaur. 

So the young man and maiden went on past the old house on 
the cliff, and past the subterranean entrance, and past the ruined 
Castle down on to the glorious golf links which then, as now, 
were St. Andrews’ pride. 

With the uncouth implements and feather balls of the period 
before Hugh Philp and Gourlay, two golfers were just finishing 
the last hole of their round, with a solemnity that was almost 
awful. The girl stood motionless while that last fateful “ putt” 
was completed, and then ran forward eagerly and, greeting the 
elder of the players as “ Daddy,” demanded to know the 
result. 

“T just won by that putt, my girl,” said the father, looking at 
her fondly with a pair of those kind but shrewd Scotch eyes 
which seem to smile so much oftener than the sometimes sad and 
sometimes stern Scotch lips. The girl cast a glance of quick 
intelligence at her lover, who replied by a nod and smile, and the 
three walked up together towards the house upon the cliffs, by 
the very way the young people had come down. 

As they came to the house, the girl’s father, who had been 
telling the young man all the incidents of his golf match, asked 
him cordially—* You will come in, will you not, ‘George? ”—to 
which the young fellow responded with a ready “ Yes,” and as 
they passed in, the girl dropped behind her father a moment to 
whisper, with a blush, in her lover’s ear— There could not be a 


better time to ask him than now, George, just when he has won 
his match.” 
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For a while, however, in the old-fashioned parlour the young 
fellow stood as if tongue-tied. Then, as the older man turned 
away to leave the room he followed after him and said, “ Mr. 
Macpherson, sir, might I speak to you for a minute, if you 
please, in private ?” 

Mr. Macpherson looked at him in momentary surprise, then a 
gleam of pleased comprehension seemed to pass over his rugged, 
kindly features. 

“Cannot you say what you wish here, before my girl?” he 
asked. 

“Well, sir, it’s just this,” said the young man, blushing des- 
perately through his clear sun-tan, “I love your daughter, sir, 
with all my heart and soul, sir, and will you give her to me, sir, 
for my wife?” 

“Eh, bless my heart, sir, but this is“a great sufprise,” the old 
man said, endeavouring with utter ill success to impart an ex- 
pression of astonishment to his features. “A great surprise. 
And what has my girl to say to it?” 

The girl came up with blushing cheeks, and burying her 
delicately-beautiful face upon her father’s shoulder whispered, 
“Yes, Daddy—oh yes, I love him with all my heart.” 

“Eh, eh—you love him with all your heart, do you? And 80 
you, sir,” he went on, “have won my daughter’s heart without 
any previous consultation of my wishes in the matter. And what 
has your father to say to it? Have younot done him, either, the 
honour of taking him into your confidence ?” 

“Why no, sir,” the young man said, shamedly, “I must admit 
I have not yet said anything to him; but I am certain, sir,” he 
added with a proud fond look at the girl, “ that if I am fortunate 
enough to win your consent he will be only too pleased to give 
his.” 

“Enough, enough, my young sir,” said the old man with a per- 
fectly transparent pretence of ferocity, “Go home and tell your 
father, and when I hear what he has to say, then we will talk 
again of this matter.” 

The girl bade her lover good-night. She would see him no 
more that evening, for he lived not in St. Andrews itself, but on 
a small property some four miles distant, owned by his father, 
Mr. Craigie of the Mount, whose heir and only son he was. The 
young fellow was now on the point of joining his regiment, the 
Cameronian Highlanders, in which his father had purchased him 
a commission. 
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The girl came and seated herself on her father’s knee, and 
passed her arm round his neck. And thus they sat a long while 
before the fire—the young girl occupied with all the rosy pro- 
spects of her dawning life, the father with a grey retrospect of the 
past. He recalled the day when he had himself been a wooer of 
this girl’s mother, and of the brief season of hope and happiness 
before the young mother died in giving birth to the child, named 
by her name—Edith—who now sat, a fair maiden, on his knee. 
He had been so broken by the blow that he had withdrawn him- 
self from all the busy paths of life, and taken up his abode at the 
old house on the sea cliff of St. Andrews, where few indeed were 
likely to intrude upon his sorrow. He had found a mighty 
alleviation in the great local and national game of golf, and his 
two daily rounds and the fond care of his daughter fully occupied 
his time. 

The girl had grown up of a tender refined beauty, almost too 
delicate for that rugged air of the North Sea. Kind and lovable 
she was, and with a certain dignity in her fragile beauty which 
made even the rough fishermen or the caddies on the links cease 
their joking and raise their hats as she passed them by. Of an 
ultra-sensitiveness, too, which made her a creature of moods and 
tenses, unlike other girls, so much so as to be at times a source 
of keen anxiety to the widowed father as he noted how she 
would sit for hours, listless, letting her eyes dream over the grey 
hues of the castle and the old walls or the wasted yellow links 
with their sand-hills and bent grass. Or again, on a cruel day 
when the wind off the sea was driving the cold sleet with stinging 
violence, she would go forth and lift up her face to the wind on 
the cliff-head, and watch the cold, treacherous sea, grey and 
pitiless, heedless that the keen, salt gale was biting her face, and 
the rain drenching her silken, golden locks. Hyper-sensitive, the 
doctor said she was, and tried to comfort the father by saying 
that she would grow out of these moods of hers ; but he used to 
fancy that in some mysterious way she was grieving for her 
mother, whom she had never known, and almost deemed that she 
communed with her mother’s spirit shrouded in the shadows of 
the old walls or borne upon the cold, grey wings of the storm. 
And on nights when the tempests howled loudest she would rise 
from her bed in her sleep and walk about the house moaning, as 
though seeking something or someone, until her father found her 
and awoke her and she stole, frightened, back to bed. 

He thanked God when she showed a healthy, lively interest, 
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as indeed she did, in his games of golf, for he was a real fine 
golfer of the old school and had often won his way to the front, 
doing the round under the hundred strokes on the St. 
Andrews’ competition days. Young George Craigie was his 
most dangerous opponent, and now he had come to meet and 
beat him on another field. This girl had been all in all to him. 
He had cared for her with all a mother’s as well as a father’s 
love all her life, and now she was ready to leave him for this 
young fellow whom she had known but a year or so. 

Yet he crushed all this pain down deep in his heart, knowing 
that he must acquiesce in nature’s plans, and careful not to dim 
the rosy dawn of hope and love in the heart of his beloved 
daughter. 

In the morning came a visit from the bristling, white beard 
and ruddy choleric face of old Mr. Craigie of the Mount. 

“And so, my old friend,” said he in his hearty breezy manner, 
“our young birds are thinking of taking flight—of taking flight 
together. Eh, and if you’re but half as content as I am it’s a 
pair of well-pleased old gentlemen we must be to-day. I know 
that he’s wild—is my boy—as wild as a stormy petrel—of an 
untamed tempestuous temper which I fear I only too well know 
whence he gets, But he’s a fearless, honest lad as ever 
breathed.” 

“ Aye, aye, George, old comrade,” responded the other father, 
grasping the hand of his friend while something very like a tear 
stood in his eye. “I knew my bonnie bird must take flight, and 
I'd prefer far that it should be with one of yours than any other.” , 

“ Ah, yes, my old friend,” the other said, “I know it must be 
a sore loss to you that your dear girl should go from you, but in 
this my boy and she have been thoughtful of you, for they have 
determined that you must go and live out your days with them.” 

“ And real thoughtful and kind of them, George—but no, I'll 
have none of that. I well know ’tis the way God ordains that 
the world should wag, that the bairn should leave father and 
mother (had she one) and cleave to her man, and I'll not be 
putting my old pow into their new nest.” 

And the two good old gentlemen talked on and made many 
plans, to their satisfaction, for their offspring. It was settled 
between them that, as the lovers were full young, George should 
join his regiment, and that after a certain term of his service was 
completed the two should be made man and wife. 

The children were fain to acquiesce, with gratitude, in this 
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decision, and for them young life went forward full of fairest 
hopes, and sweetest interchange of springing fancies and joint 
projects. Thus the days went on until with mutual vows of 
changeless constancy they parted, and George went off to don 
His Majesty’s uniform for the first time. 





CHAPTER II. 


In those days, shortly after the revolution which had its head- 
spring in Naples, Europe was flooded by multitudes of political 
refugees, for the most part of Italian nationality. Many of these, 
reduced to direst poverty, subsisted or starved by the teaching 
of languages and of music. There had lately been instituted 
at St. Andrews the educational establishment now well known 
by the name of the Madras College ; and about the date that 
George Craigie joined his regiment one of these political exiles 
was appointed instructor of languages at the College. He made 
no secret of the fact that he had been a member of the organisa- 
tion known, with little in their favour, as the “Carbonari.” This 
foreigner brought with him soft southern manners strange to 
these northern folk, though he spoke English almost perfectly 
save for the accent and for queer modes of address. Also he 
had brought with him a violin or two and a genius in winning 
music from them such as none in St. Andrews had yet heard. 
In a short time there was no house in St. Andrews of whose 
hospitality the Italian had not partaken, giving ample payment 
in the wondrous sounds which his supple fingers drew as if by 
magic from his violin. 

In the Scotland of those days the fiddle was a less familiar 
instrument than it has since become. Comparatively few in 
Scotland knew any music save that of the national “ pipes.” 
Yet, when Mr. Macpherson after his wife’s death had come to 
St. Andrews and taken the old house on the cliff, he had there 
by chance found, stowed in a dark cupboard, an old violin which 
had been the property of some former occupant. As Edith, his 
little girl, grew up, this instrument had been given her as a toy 
for her delectation, and as she showed great love of the dis- 
cordant sounds she thence produced, the violin and bow were 
sent to Edinburgh to be repaired, and Edith Macpherson 
became a systematic student, chiefly by the light of nature, of 
this the finest of musical instruments. Being utterly untaught, 
she “bowed” as came most natural to her, with the left hand. 
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Now in the fine summer evenings it was the habit of the 
Italian to wander down with his violin to the harbour, and to 
play there by the hour together to a crowd of fishermen, women 
and children, who listened in tacit worship, as though to Orpheus 
re-incarnate. And Edith Macpherson, chancing to be along that 
way and hearing one evening the sounds of music, came up to 
form one of the listening throng. From that moment life did 
not seem the same to her. To make Signor Mattei’s acquaint- 
ance (such was the Italian’s name), to acquire some portion at 
least of his gift—such was her one absorbing thought during the 
forty-eight hours or so which intervened before a common 
acquaintance helped her over the first step by formally intro- 
ducing her to Signor, or as they oftener called him, Mr. Mattei. 

There was but little remarkable in his appearance. Of slender 
build, of average height, of clear dark complexion and dark hair, 
the only very noticeable features in his face were the curious 
glittering eyes—paler than the eyes of most Italians, and with 
the cold gleam of a precious stone. 

After the first meeting Edith Macpherson’s acquaintance with 
him grew apace, He came often to her father’s house. He gave 
her lessons on the violin—which made her grow desperate with 
a sense of the inferiority of her own gifts. He seemed interested 
in her and in her progress, giving her one of his own violins on 
which to practise. 

And Mr. Macpherson was pleased that he should come. He 
did once ask the girl, “What do you think George Craigie would 
say to this?” But she just laughed, with the bright colour that 
rose so readily to her cheeks, and said reassuringly, “Oh, he 
need not be afraid, Daddy.” 

He was a good-looking fellow, the Italian, and the old man 
was not without his suspicions of them, and would often have a 
sharp eye on them when they thought he was asleep in his chair. 
The girl would be there standing up before the foreigner as he 
stood or leant against the mantel-piece passing his bow over the 
strings of his violin, now fast, now slow, now bringing out some 
sweet, low sounds, and again a great crash and scream of music 
which one might marvel how his slender, white fingers, could 
draw from the little box of wood. And the girl would be 
opposite to him, copying him, drawing down her bow as he did his, 
and turning her head as he did his, and gazing so hard at his 
fiddle and his hands and his eyes as though, poor girl, to guess 
the secret of it all, And then she would lay down the fiddle 
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almost in despair, between tears and laughing that she “could 
not do any better,” as she said. 

And still, when the father saw them gazing into each other’s 
eyes, she with all the intentness of her anxiety to learn, and he 
with a light mocking expression, he could not help, again and 
again, thinking that it would not altogether please George 
Craigie if he were to catch a sight of them at these moments ; 
but he held his peace and did not speak his thoughts. 

One evening, as Mr. Macpherson dozed as usual in his chair, 
with an eye half open and watching the foreigner’s light, laughing 
grey eyes as he stood with his violin on his shoulder and the girl 
opposite, she put down her violin with a sigh and a laugh of 
despair as she often would. “It’s a miracle to me,” she said, “I 
cannot think how you get those wonderful sounds out of the 
thing. Can I never be able to do it?” 

“Yes, my dear Miss,” he said. “There is a way that you 
might be able to do it.” He took a quick side-glance at 
Mr. Macpherson as he spoke, but the father was to all appear- 
ances fast asleep on the low chair. “There is one way,” he said, 
“but I don’t think you would like that.” 

“What do you mean?” the girl asked eagerly. “Do you 
think there is any way by which I could be able to play like you, 
and do you ask me if I could hesitate to do it? I would give 
my soul to do it.” 

“Yes, my dear Miss,” said he, with another side glance, “may 
be that is a thing that is lightly given, the soul. But you would 
not give up—say, Mr. George Craigie, for it?” 

She waited a moment. “No,” she said, “no, of course I 
could never do that. For one thing, you see, I have given my 
word, so I could not if I would. But what do you mean,” she 
went on; “how could my giving up Mr. George Craigie make me 
play the violin?” 

“Not at all, my dear Miss,” said he, shrugging up his shoulders 
in his foreign way. “Not at all. But I will explain. There 
are many things of which you English know but very little ; you 
Scotch possibly less. We Italians, we know but little, but we 
know a little more than you. We live nearer to the East, where 
they still know little, but a great deal more. And yet the name 
by which you know it in this country is Teutonic. It is 
Mesmerism, the name was Mesmer. Some few of your philo- 
sophers (English, German, Scotch) have scientised over it. 
They call it now trance, catalepsy, so on. You call it names, 
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but you do not alter the thing. You have lost more of 
knowledge than you have gained. You have gained a little, a 
very little,on the Physio—how do you say ?—Physiological side, 
but you have lost sight of the personal element—that one man 
has the power of mesmerising, hypnotising (what you may call 
it) more than another. But this is nevertheless true.* Also, 
you have not practised even that little youdoknow. You call it 
“ Magic,” and that means with you, folly. But no matter. Ina 
word I could mesmerise you. Let us use the word you English 
best know. I could mesmerise you, and you—you would then 
repeat my actions, perfectly, precisely, with no effort. The two 
violins are twin brothers, the Amati their creators. I could 
tune the bows, the strings, alike. It would be one music twice 
repeated.” 

He had a little forgotten her father as he spoke, but the latter 
nevertheless remained in the position of one asleep. 

“Could I really play like you then, just the same?” the girl 
asked. 

“ Precisely identically, my dear Miss,” he said. 

“ Ah, but,” she said despondently, “ you forget, I bow with my 
left hand.” 

“That is the very reason, my dear Miss, why it is so possible 
that our playing should be identical. The reason I cannot say, 
but the fact is certain, it is the left hand of the subject that 
follows the right hand of the operator.” f 

“Oh, then, of course I will! But stop. Why did you say 
anything to me about giving up Mr. Craigie?” 

“Well, you see,” he said, with another shrug of his shoulders, 
“you see Mr. George Craigie might not like to see you so 
exactly follow the eyes, the hands, the movements of another 
man. Oh, they are jealous, these lovers, even in this foggy 
country. Besides,” said he, sinking his voice, and a glitter 
seeming to ray out from his cold, pale eyes, “ besides, though I 
greatly desire your happiness, my dear Miss, I should have great 


* During the last few years this “personal element” has again forced 
itself into recognition, by reason of the remarkable phenomena exhibited in 
that phase of somnambulism or mesmerism known as “ elective.” —ED. 

¢ I well remember that when first I pondered over the story, it was this 
simple incident perhaps more than any other that made me distrustful of the 
whole. Its truth has, however, been of late years amply vindicated, especially 
by Heidenhain and Despine, who have spoken of this condition of the 
hypnotised subject as “specular, imitative automatism,” i.e., as in a mirror. 
-—ED. 
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power over you. I might perhaps lose my head for admiration 
of you. I might request you to follow me away to Italy— 
anywhere. I might,I say, I might.” 

“You might request me to come to Italy with you?” she 
repeated, as if she scarcely believed she could have heard aright. 

“Yes,” he said; “I might request, and you would follow. 
My dear Miss, I do not think you understand me. If I should 
so mesmerise you—we will use your word—you would be in my 
power, so far as it were physically possible. Understand I 
make no claim of power over nature’s limits, only claim of 
perfect power over your nature, if you should so give it up 
to me.” 

“But you would never do such a thing, even if you had the 
power, would you?” she said. 

“ Ah, you could not so suspect me!” he answered. 

“]T think I must write and consult George about it,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile that showed his white teeth ; “do 
so, my dear Miss; consult with Mr. Craigie. That will be 
excellent !” 

“ But,” she asked, “shall I be only able to play so while I am 
with you ?” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” he said; “it will depend upon 
my power over you. But I think at last I may be able so to 
influence you that you may always play like me, when I am far 
away.” And soon after that he said good night and went off. 








CHAPTER III. 


Now whatever has been the rate of our advance in science in 
general during the last half century, it is certain that in respect 
of this science of mesmerism, animal magnetism, hypnotism or 
what we please to call it, we have advanced from almost abso- 
lute ignorance to a stage at which it is no misnomer to speak of 
the study of the subject as a “Science.” At the time of the 
Italian’s coming to St. Andrews there was in England and 
Scotland a certain amount of discussion about mesmerism, of 
which no one knew anything, between parties divided into two 
hostile camps. On the one side were those who disbelieved in 
mesmerism—z.e. believed that all the recorded wonders were so 
much imposture ; and on the other side were those who believed 
in mesmerism—in the sense of believing that a mesmeriser could 
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do almost anything in heaven and earth. There was no middle 
course in either their scepticism or their credulity. 

So to Mr. Macpherson, revolving in an uninstructed but 
mature Scotch head the words of the Italian, it seemed wiser to 
postpone decision and action until events should further develop 
themselves. He said nothing to lead Edith to suppose that he 
had overheard the conversation between herself and Signor 
Mattei. He deemed her to have good sense of her own ; nor 
did he think that she could have shown it better than in deciding 
to write to her lover and seek his counsel. 

But even to Mr. Macpherson, who was certainly no judge of 
music, it seemed that from the very night that they had that 
talk the girl began to improve in her playing. She began to 
make the instrument scream and talk in the same way that the 
Italian did his ; and his pale eyes seemed to smile a mocking 
encouragement to her, though he seldom gave her any praise. 
And so it went on until she, one night, said to him with a little 
blush, “I have had a letter from Mr. Craigie, and he says I am 
to do as I like about your mesmerising me, but he thinks he 
would rather I should wait till he comes. He will be here ina 
few days now.” 

“ Ah, will he?” he said, smiling ; “I am so glad. I want so 
much to see your Mr. Craigie. But we need not trouble our- 
selves longer abouthim. It is done, you are already mesmerised, 
as we will call it. You can already play like me.” 

Her surprise was wonderful to see. 

“What?” she said. “Do you mean really that I can play 
quite the same—at all the same—as you?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “do you not know it? No, I suppose you 
do not. But you can now. It is not like the same playing—it 
is not the same playing as a few days ago.” 

“But I thought you told me you could not mesmerise me 
unless I gave up my whole will to you—unless I allowed you 
to do it?” 

“ Ah, but, my dear Miss, you dave kindly allowed me to do it. 
You have given up your will to me. You have allowed me to 
mesmerise you while you were following my hands, my eyes, all 
my actions. You can play like me now, when I am with you. 
But when I am away you will find that as yet you can no longer 
play like me—that then you will be trying, labouring, oh, so 
hard, and still in vain!” 

Yes, it is true,” she said sadly, “I have felt it when I 
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practised by myself. But can you make me do what you like 
now? I do not believe it.” 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” he said. “I can prove it you.” 

He turned and wrote something upon‘a piece of paper, then he 
went to the girl and looked at her, just for one moment, with his 
glistening eyes. She walked to the wall where were some 
favourite old clubs of her father’s upon a stick rack. One of 
these she took down. 

“Look,” she said, showing him a dent in the sole of the club ; 
“this is what father did playing up to the last hole when he laid 
the ball dead and tied for the medal with George Craigie. It 
broke the club, but I made him keep it in remembrance of the 
stroke,” 

“Yes,” he said with a smile, “I have seen it before. Now go 
and read that little bit of paper.” 

She unfolded it and gave a little cry of astonishment. 

“What is it?” Mr. Macpherson asked quietly, from his chair. 

They both started as he spoke. They had supposed him to 
be asleep, but his eyes were keenly watchful. After a moment 
of hesitation the girl handed him the paper; there was this 
written on it in a pointed foreign hand: “I am about to request 
you, without speaking to you, to take from the wall and show 
me the club with the dent upon it made when your father played 
off the road and tied for the medal.” 

He gave the scrap of paper back to the girl, and made some 
casual remark about the stroke, affecting not to understand all 
that the writing and the girl’s obedience implied. 

But later, when the girl had gone up to bed, then, as the 
foreigner was saying good-night, Mr. Macpherson took him to 
task. “Look here,” he said ; “you thought I was asleep just 
now, when you were talking to my girl about your mesmerising 
and so forth. But I was awake. I heard it all. Now, what I 
want you to tell me is this, do you really profess, as you once 
said to her, to be able to make her do what you wish, even 
though she may perhaps not wish to do it ?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “I am able.” 

“Do you expect me to believe this?” the other asked. 

“No,” the Italian said, with a polite insolence peculiar to 
himself. : 

“Can you give me any proof of it?” Mr. Macpherson asked, 
not noticing his tone. 

“Certainly,” he said: “you have seen, since you were not 
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asleep, some proof to-night. To-morrow I will make your 
daughter do what I tell her—without words, understand—and she 
shall know nothing of having done it. Will that satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” the old man had to admit. “If you can do that you 
must certainly have a wonderful power.” 

“Not at all wonderful, my dear sir,” he replied quietly, 
“except as all nature is wonderful. It is perfectly natural, only 
of a side of nature of which no one knows much, and you 
Englishmen peculiarly little. Good night to you, sir. If I may 
have the honour,” he went on, “to call again to-morrow evening, 
the dear miss, your daughter, shall, immediately on my coming 
in, take her violin up-stairs and lay it on your bed, and shall 
then come downstairs again and shall know nothing of where the 
violin has gone. Will that satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” said the Scotchman, repressing a strong desire to kick 
the polite foreigner. 

During the day Mr. Macpherson thought much over what he 
had seen, and speculated greatly on the issue of the forthcoming 
experiment. He watched his daughter carefully and assured 
himself that she had no communication, during the day, with the 
foreigner. 

In the evening, Signor Mattei went to the girl immediately on 
entering the Macpherson’s parlour, and she at once took up her 
fiddle and went out of the room with it. When she came back 
he fanned her face with a handkerchief. 

“Well, my dear Miss,” he said, “shall we commence the 
lesson? Where is your violin ?” 

She looked upon the table whence she had but just taken it. 

“ How extraordinary!” she said. “I could have been certain 
I put it there. Where can it be?” 

She looked all about the room for it, while the Italian watched 
her with a smile. 

“TI think, my dear miss,” he at length said, “that I can tell 
you where it is. It is on the bed in your father’s room.” 

“There!” she exclaimed in astonishment, going towards the 
door. But her father stopped her. 

“ Stop,” he said ; “I must go and see for myself.” 

He went upstairs. There, sure enough, the fiddle lay 
comfortably on the bed. 

He did not say much, but went back quietly to his chair, 
leaving Signor Mattei to give the girl his own explanation of the 
experiment he had so successfully tried on her. 
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He did not feel at all comfortable about it all; neither, it was 
plain, did the girl; but they did not care, of a sudden, to forbid 
the Italian’s coming to the house. 

George Craigie was expected home on leave in a few days’ 
time, and Mr. Macpherson determined to wait and see what 
that young gentleman might have to say about it. He was but 
a youth, an ensign in his regiment, but he had all the decision 
ofaman. When George Craigie came, he had a good deal to 
say about it. Mr. Macpherson did not begin about it to him, in 
fact he had no opportunity, for it was George that at once opened 
the subject. It seemed that Edith had already told him, and he 
was manifestly inclined to lay much blame on his future father- 
in-law for having allowed it to go on so far. 

“Never mind,” he concluded, “I'll put a spoke in the fellow’s 
wheel.” 

It is singular why putting a spoke in one’s wheel should be a 
metaphor for interfering with progress, since certainly a spokeless 
wheel would not be a usefully progressive one, nevertheless that 
was no doubt the intention of young Ensign Craigie, with regard 
to the further intimacy of Signor Mattei with Miss Edith 
Macpherson. Now our young friend Craigie’s disposition was 
not of that deliberate character which permits of any long 
interval between decision and action. He proceeded to put in 
his spoke without delay. He called on Signor Mattei, and in 
hot words which grew ever hotter in the glow of their own 
eloquence, authoritatively forbade him any longer to work with 
his mysterious influence upon the girl’s sensitive nature. The 
Italian listened to him with a smiling politeness which contrasted 
forcibly with the other’s hasty discourtesy. He declined to 
commit himself to any promises, and George had to leave, but 
little soothed by the foreigner’s assurance that his regard for 
“the dear Miss Macpherson’s” welfare was scarcely less than 
George’s own. 

The next day dawned with a fine autumn white-frosty, 
morning. Yet dull care leaped on to the saddle behind young 
Craigie as he mounted his father’s favourite old hack at the door 
of the Mount and rode off in the direction of St. Andrews. He 
did not like this foreigner, and his power over the girl he loved, 
and for the life of him he could not see his way to putting a stop 
to it. And whether it was the unwonted load of care, or a loose 








‘stone upon the rough steep road, as they came into St. Andrews, 


the old horse, without any warning, made a desperate stumble 
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and threw George, who was riding with loose rein and heedless 
seat, heavily over its forequarters. The horse was on its 
legs in a moment, and stood quivering, while young Craigie, who 
was not the least hurt, beyond a bruise and a shake, looked rue- 
fully at the blood which poured from one of the horse’s knees. 
George said words we will not chronicle as he alternately 
examined the horse’s knee and brushed the dirt off his clothes, 
and thought meanwhile of his father’s probable reception 
of the accident to his favourite. He led the hobbling horse at a 
foot’s pace into the town and to the stables of the Black Bull. 
He gave orders that its knee should be seen to and bandaged up, 
and went down to the golf ground, but the load of care seemed 
still to cling to his golf ball, which persisted in flying inertly, 
erratically, altogether provokingly, with the result that he lost 
two matches to a greatly inferior opponent. When in the 
evening he called at the old house on the cliff, he was altogether 
in a frame of mind in which the consolations of his fair lady 
were sorely needed. 

To his chagrin he found her engaged in receiving a violin 
lesson from Signor Mattei. The latter gave him a slight bow, 
but Edith, absorbed by the interest of her playing, or, more 
probably, fast held by her tutor’s glittering eyes, took not the 
faintest notice of her lover’s entrance. She continued playing as 
if utterly—it doubtless appeared intentionally—unconscious of 
George’s presence. 

A dark cloud of passion fell upon the young soldier’s face as 
he silently watched pupil and tutor—then without a word he 
caught down one of the old golf clubs from the wall, and with a 
tremendous oath and a tremendous crash brought it down with 
all his might on the fellow’s fiddle, as he held it on his shoulder. 

It had never yet occurred to Miss Macpherson to see the 
Italian moved out of his smiling quiet, but now he positively 
screamed in his rage. He glared for a moment at George, with 
his pale glassy eyes, as if he were going to spring on him, but 
then he suddenly went down on his knees, and burst into a 
passion of tears as he gathered up the splinters of his broken 
violin with exclamations of grief in his foreign tongue. He left 
off his sobbing before he had collected all the splinters. He took 
them carefully up together and went off with them without 
saying a word. 

Then Edith, who had been standing by, frightened, began to 
expostulate with George on his treatment of the foreigner—but 
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in a half-hearted way, as if she were really not so sorry to see 
how he treated any whom he thought to be making too much of 
her. She tried to make him promise to apologize to Signor 
Mattei, but he laughed a scornful laugh, ard said he would do 
the same, and worse, if he found him or any one else “ making 
eyes at her” again as he called it, in that fashion. 

The next day the Macphersons did not see or hear anything 
of the foreigner or his fiddle. They were doubtful whether or 
not to send him some sort of apology. But on the following 
morning, when Mr. Macpherson came in from his round of golf, 
he found him there, to his surprise, chatting away to Edith, as if 
nothing at all had happened. He made himself very agreeable, 
and had brought a curious little thing to show them—a kind of 
dagger, with a long, thin snaky blade, very sharply pointed, and 
a wonderfully worked handle with a strange old engraved gem 
in it. There was a snake engraved on the gem, and he said it 
was a Gnostic gem. Whenthey asked what that meant, he said 
it had once belonged to some sect of heretics named Ophites—a 
long while ago—who believed that the serpent was the type of 
everything that was good—that it was the serpent that had 
really taught men wisdom (or at least that that was the meaning 
of the allegory, as he called it, taught in Genesis, of the man and 
woman eating of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil). 
Before that, he said, Adam and Eve were like brutes—happy 
brutes, indeed, but without knowledge ; but that they then came 
to have a knowledge of right and wrong through eating of the 
fruit of the Tree—and so forth. 

Mr. Macpherson asked him if he was an Ophite, but he only 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders, and said he did not much 
mind what name men called him by. 

“Yes,” he said to the girl, “with one stab, my dear Miss, of 
that little toy weapon—is it not sharp ?—you could end the life 
ofa man at once. There is the spot, my dear Miss, just under 
the breast-pocket—there—do you see ?—there!” 

Then he went away, and when he was gone they found that 
he had left the dagger behind him. 

“You had better put it away somewhere, and take care of it,” 
Mr. Macpherson said to Edith. “I suppose it is a thing of some 
value, with its pagan gem and its snaky blade!” 

So she took it away, meaning to stow it in some drawer, as 
her father supposed ; and he thought no more about it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hotes of the Month. 





In the record of the past month there has been nothing more signifi- 
cant and interesting than the almost abnormal activity of the Emperor 
of Germany in the path of national, military and industrial reform, 
Not only has a Conference on the eternal Labour Question held its 
meetings at Berlin, and dispersed after various recommendations, but the 
Emperor has issued a Rescript on the extravagance of army officers, 
which has, it is said, given some offence to the young bloods of the 
Fatherland. All this, however, is as nothing to the Imperial Iconoclast. 
Now that Bismarck has—perhaps only temporarily—disappeared from 
the political scene, the way is open for the re-adjustment of relations 
between Germany and its neighbours. Various rumours have been 
afloat that an effort is to be made to heal the discords which divide the 
French and German populations, and it has even been whispered that 
an astonished Europe will hear something of a proposal for a general 
disarmament. The Emperor of Germany clearly believes that many 
Augean stables are awaiting his Herculean efforts, and that the world is 
in reality his oyster, however sceptical men may be of the possibility of 
amelioration. 


Meanwhile the Autocrat of the North appears to be compelled to 
pursue a very different course, accompanied by the curses, not loud but 
deep, of the best intellects of Russia, A/curious and pathetic letter was 
published in one of the morning newspapers, despatched by a body of 
Moscow students, who revealed to English readers the hard conditions 
under which the acquisition of the degree of licentiate had to be 
attempted in their unhappy country. Unless the degree was attained, 
complete manumission from a practical slavery was impossible for the 
majority, but the course of studies was dictated not so much by intel- 
lectual considerations as by reasons of State policy. They were only 
allowed to devote a fraction of their time to the language and literature 
of Russia itself, while the assertion was made that the police authorities 
winked at immoral excesses as one means of keeping them under the 
thumb of a natrow and ignoble despotism. Clearly if this account be 
true, there is much excuse for the revolt of students even at the cost of 
detention in prison, and transportation to Siberia. 
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The world is threatened on May rst by a simultaneous and imposing 
Labour Demonstration in all the chief capitals of Europe. It does not, 
however, appear probable that the occasion will be as important as its 
promoters evidently desire. In London it is notorious that the project 
is regarded, even by the Social and Democratic Federations, with a 
certain luke-warmness ; in Vienna, Count Taafe may be trusted to take 
measures to secure the public peace ; while in Paris, M. Constans has 
authoritatively declared that he will permit nothing approaching to 
a revolutionary gathering. Although the attitude of the authorities in 
Berlin has not yet been made clear, the general public, it appears, may 
reassure itself as to the results of a general uprising of the sons of 
labour on May-day. 





It is not quite certain whether Emin Pasha is to be sympathised 
with or abused. He has determined to take office under the Germans, 
and to help them to secure some territorial extension in Africa. No 
doubt it is a disappointment for Mr. Stanley to have undergone 
great hardships in rescuing a man who is determined to return to the pit 
whence he was digged : on the other hand Emin Pasha did not want to 
be rescued, and, when all is said, he is a German, and naturally desires to 
assist the colonising propensities of the Fatherland. However we may 
deplore the issue of the Stanley Expedition, there is indubitably a comic 
element in the situation. Mr. Stanley returns to England to be féted 
for saving Emin from a trackless wilderness, whither Emin has made up 
his mind to return! A little hard on Stanley, but also decidedly dis- 
agreeable for the British East Africa Company. 


The growing desire on the part of the Democracy to form a Court 
of Criminal Appeal has received a new illustration in the course of last 
month. Two brothers, Richard and George Davies, aged respectively 
eighteen and sixteen years, were found guilty of murdering their father 
at Crewe, but were recommended to mercy on the ground of their 
youth, The murder was cold-blooded and ferocious, and it appears 
that both brothers were equally implicated in the design, and possibly 
also in the execution ; but it was notorious that the father was a cruel 
husband and a bad father. The Home Secretary decided, after some 
consideration, to hang the elder brother Richard, and spare the younger, 
George. Mr. Matthews’ resolve, which is at least an intelligible 
attempt to discriminate between the moral responsibilities of eighteen 
and sixteen, was received with an indignant chorus of complaint and 
recrimination, and one “ organ of public opinion” went so far as to assert 
that it constituted a judicial murder. This, however, was not the only 

ugly feature of the case. One of the jurymen, whose functions had 

clearly come to an end after the verdict, was ill-advised enough to write 

to the papers, and the unhappy mother of the two boys made a personal 
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appeal to the Queen. Amongst other astonishing results which have 
been ascribed to the “ unfortunate” action of the Home Secretary, it 
has been gravely declared that the Unionists lost the seat at the 
Carnarvon Boroughs because the electors desired either that both of 
the youths should be executed or both spared! The Crewe case forms 
an unpleasant addendum to the discreditable agitations which succeeded 
the condemnation and reprieve of Mrs. Maybrick. 


In the past month a notable attempt has been made to add to the 
resources of the English language. Lord Bury, as Chairman of the 
Electric Traction Company, wrote to the Zimes to ask for a short 
word—if possible of one syllable—to express the idea of being con- 
veyed by electric power. As might have been expected, letter after 
letter poured in, full of strange and wonderful suggestions. The 
following are only a few of the cacophonous verbs which scientific and 
unscientific writers alike submitted for consideration : to “ohm,” to 
“volt,” to “mote,” to “electrise,” to “coulomb,” to “squirm,” to 
‘* shock,” to “ franklin,” to “ scint,” to “ elk,” to “ tric-trac,” to “ faradate,” 
to “weber.” There is clearly no lack of choice: perhaps America will 
help us, as it did with the verb to “ wire.” 


The two chief theatrical novelties have been “ A Village Priest ” at 
the Haymarket Theatre, and “Dick Venables” at the Shaftesbury. 
The former is an adaptation, or a new version, by Mr. Sydney Grundy 
of a weak and foolish French play called “ Le Secret de la Terreuse,” 
while the second is an original play by Mr. Law. Perhaps Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is to be as much congratulated on his Abbé Dubois, as Mr. Willard 
is to be condoled with for having to personate so commonplace and 
revolting a villain as the hero of the Shaftesbury stage. From his first 
melodramatic entrance, creeping on all-fours into his wife’s room, to his 
final exit by the aid of Peter’s dagger, Dick Venables is a rogue with 
whom the audience find it hard to sympathise ; and if Mr. Willard 
himself had not been a superb actor, the piece would have been a 
failure from its very first night. ‘ The Village Priest,” on the other hand, 
1s an interesting play, though a little confusing ; and though we do not 
much care for the Abbé’s struggles with his conscience, and we doubt 
whether religion should be brought on the stage, Mr. Tree’s rendering 
of the Priest’s character is delicate and refined, and Mr. Fernandez, 
in the part of an innocent convict, is at times very fine. ‘The Prince 
and the Pauper,” founded on Mr. Mark Twain’s pretty historical tale, 
has also been produced at the Gaiety, to give little Miss Vera Beringer 
another opportunity for a juvenile part of the same kind as “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 
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The charming little theatre at Bushey, built for his own use by 
Professor Herkomer, which last year witnessed the production of the 
lovely “ Idyll,” the praises of which were rung in different chimes by an 
unanimous press, was opened this year in aid of the “ Herkomer 
Village Nurse Fund,” at Bushey, on April 8th, 9th, 17th, and 18th, for 
a most interesting series of semi-private performances (the press not 
being invited as before) of a one-act poetic comedy, entitled “ Filippo,” 
being an excellent metrical adaptation of Francois Coppée’s “Le 
Luthier de Crémone,” the property, we believe, of Mr. E. S. Willard of 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, and kindly lent by him to Professor Herkomer 
for its first performance. 

We are accustomed to expect at Bushey perfect scenic and pictorial 
arrangements, and beautiful music. Last year Herr Richter conducted 
the small orchestra; this year we had a quintette of strings led by 
M. Joseph Ludwig; but, hitherto, ali has been a lovely music-picture. 
Speech, where the actor’s difficulties may be said only to commence, has 
not, until the performance on the 8th, formed part of Professor Herkomer’s 
design. In “ Filippo,” however, he appeared as triple artist—painter, 
composer, and actor—and it is hardly necessary for us to say that the 
man’s genius was ably equal to such a burden. His impersonation of 
the humpbacked musician embodied a thorough conception of Coppée’s 
beautiful idea of Love's self-sacrifice, though perhaps it was in the 
wonderful passages addressed to his beloved violin, an artist’s feelings 
for his art, that Herkomer’s power of holding and moving an audience 
was most felt. In the quintette preceding “ Filippo,” composed by 
the Professor, a prominent first-violin motive is introduced ; this forms 
also, later, the hunchback’s solo, which is alike the means of his triumph 
and his despair. We believe the performance will be repeated on a 
more public scale during the season, and in June, 1891, Professor 
Herkomer promises the production of a grand opera, written and com- 
posed by himself, which cannot fail to excite much general and artistic 
interest. 





It is not often that such a remarkable Wagner-programme is given in 
England as that of Saturday, April 12th, at the Crystal Palace, under 
the celebrated directorship of Mr. August Manns, The entire pro- 
gramme was composed of Wagner’s works, from which typical selections 
were given, embracing a period of forty-one years, and carrying us from 
the well-known “ Rienzi” overture, with so little about it that now 
means “ Wagner” to musicians, to his two greatest achievements, 
“Tristan” and “ Parsifal,” types, earthly and divine, of self-sacrificing 
devotion, into which Wagner has poured, to use his own words, “the 
outflow of this incomprehensible impulse of Love.” Those who feel his 
power in its full strength, would apply to the greater part of his work the 
words Lizst wrote of the “ Prelude to Lohengrin,” “a sort of magic 
formula, which like a mysterious initiation, prepares our souls for the 
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sight of unaccustomed things, and for a higher signification than that of 
our terrestrial life” ; even so does Wagner’s music prepare us for his 
drama and his teaching, all three; of which are at the same time 
indissolubly united. 

The educational value of such a programme as that of the 12th 
cannot be sufficiently highly estimated, more especially on account of 
its wide-minded scope in giving examples of “the Master’s” manner at 
different stages and periods. We give it as it stood, with the whole of 
its valuable information. From “ Rienzi” to “ Parsifal” is a very long 
step, longer in music than in years; but it is of great use to the musical 
student, that he or she should have the opportunity of hearing and 
comparing such works, 








Begun. | Finished. | Performed. 
I. ro sae *¢ Rienzi” 1838 1839 1842 
2. Int tion to Act II., d Eli: beth’s Greeti % 
n gee an a s re ing, } 1843 1845 1845 
3. Prelude in A, « Lohengrin oan? 1846 1847 1850 
4. Wotan’s Farewell and Feuerzauber, “ Walkiire” 1848 1856 1870 
2 Vi “ 
5 — eprtdae Liebestod, ** Tristan er 1857 1859 1865 
6. Introduction to Act Iil., ‘* Die Meistersinger”. 
7. Hans Sachs’ s ‘Monologue, ‘* Wie duftet doch der}| 1862 1867 1868 
Flieder ° ° 
8. —- ‘Idyll . ° -- _ 1870 
9. Siegfried’s Death, « Gétterdammerung ” ‘ 1870 1872 1876 
10. Vorspiel, “ Parsifal ai ° ° n 1877 1879 1882 
ee ar ae eee eee ee _ _- 1871 

















Mr. Manns is always a leader in the good musical work done in this 
country ; the admirable programme we have referred to is one instance 
of it, and another may be found in his appreciation of Mr. Ernest’s 
lectures at the Crystal Palace on Beethoven’s Symphonies, which are 
supplemented after each lecture by the famous orchestra under 
Mr. Manns’ dé¢on playing the Symphony under discussion that week. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


The winter has been particularly dull this year, and although the 
Influenza may kave been partly responsible, it is evident that the 
English habit of beginning gaieties only at Easter is gaining ground 
here, which reduced the pleasure season to a very short period, as, 
immediately after the “Grand Prix,” in the beginning of June, every 
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one takes flight. Parisian summers are too hot for social gatherings, 
and even theatres are intolerable. We have seen splendid first tier 
Opera-boxes offered to people having few opportunities of enjoying 
such a luxury, and yet sent from one to another without finding 
acceptance ; “ II fait trop chaud.” 

In the bright Empire days all the official world returned to Paris at 
latest in December, the Court receptions beginning with the New Year. 
The Faubourg St. Germain came about the second week in January, by 
way of proving an alibi; but about the middle of the month all 
divisions of society had settled down, and the machinery of amusement 
was in full work. None but invalids then thought of Nice or of Pau, 
and many were the lamentations if forced to go there, for to leave 
Paris was a sentence of banishment from Paradise. 

But now why should they come here? The attractions of Madame 
Carnot’s receptions are only seductive to those who cannot go 
anywhere else ; for in these Republican days official society is not real 
“society.” There is, in fact, a great gulf between, over which the 
“aristocrats ” glance superciliously, abhorring all mixtures, especially 
political mixtures. They may allow a bridge for some farvenus of 
satisfactory principles, although a filmy barrier, light as gauze, but 
strong as steel, still comes between, unseen though felt; but no one 
having different political opinions, more especially Republican, is 
allowed to approach. 

There has been a sort of tacit understanding in the “hig-leefe” (as 
high life is called here) that there was to be no dancing during the 
captivity of the Duke of Orleans ; every one was to be considered in 
mourning, and to eschew all pleasures as incompatible with a state of 
concentrated woe, such as they chose to represent. But the young 
Prince himself has very sensibly protested against being considered as 
a victim, and urges the necessities of trade, earnestly requesting that no 
change may be made on his account. So, by order, society will be 
(plaintively) cheerful. The young Prince has throughout won all hearts 
by his bright, brave spirit, his simplicity and good sense, so that no one 
can find any fault in the “ Premier Conscrit de France.” 

It must be owned, however, that with or without political reasons 
dancing does not seem in favour at present, the young generation 
being strongly imbued with the disdain expressed by the hero of Leech’s 
excellent sketch—the young gentleman of twelve or thereabouts who 
has never danced since he was “ quite a boy.” 

Private theatricals are the rage, or evenings with recitations by 
celebrated actors and actresses; the younger Coquelin, with his labo- 
riously witty monologues, just saved from intolerable tediousness by the 
clearness of the reciter; and the pretty affectation of Mademoiselle 
Reichembourg, in stories about cherries or violets, or some such in- 
teresting matter. Is it really very amusing to listen for whole evenings 
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to all this, when at a few minutes’ distance it is so easy to see Coquelin 
and Mademoiselle Reichembourg, with much more agreeable sur- 
roundings, in some production worth hearing? If people dared to 
think aloud they would probably acknowledge that such entertainments 
are a mistake, and that there is little enjoyment when sitting in formal 
rows, without any possibility of sustained conversation, or of flirtation, 
for the seats are usually reserved for ladies, while the gentlemen stand 
where they can find room, and always at a distance. 

The coloured coats are still in favour, the effect being considered 
good on the whole, and not injurious to feminine dress, as was feared 
at first. 











It is said that Sardou is preparing a new play, the scene of which is 
to be laid during the Great Revolution ; the title will be “ Zes 7ricoteuses,” 
a sufficiently eloquent revelation of the subject. The principal charac- 
ters will be entrusted to the interpretation of Coquelin, Mademoiselle 
Bartet, and Mounet Sully; Robespierre himself will be put on the stage. 
Who will be brave enough to take the repulsive part? Nothing is yet 
known, 


The charitable society providing night refuges for the poor held its 
yearly meeting during the last month. The report gives a total of © 
88,412 men taken in for the night, having received food and shelter, but 
only 2059 women and children, a remarkable difference. Of these, 
79,973 are French, 10,281 from other European countries, 63 
Americans, 147 Africans, 5 Asiatics, 2 Australians. As each applicant 
may return for three nights, the total represents 235,561 cases of 
shelter given, with 15,000 articles of clothing granted to the most 
destitute. There is a sad increase of applicants belonging to liberal 
professions, 300 teachers, 28 students, ro literary men, 8 journalists ! 

The elections having given employment to printers, there were 500 
less of that trade than during the previous year. But, as a contrast, a 
great increase amongst dressmakers and milliners, which is attributed 
to the lull following the excessive pressure of business before the 
Exhibition. 

Some curious instances amongst applicants are quoted. One Swiss 
and two Saxons, visitors to the Exhibition, who applied for admittance 
as a measure of economy / 


Will the Berlin Conference lead to any results as regards bringing 
relief to over-tasked French workmen? All admit that some limitation 
of hours, and especially rest on Sundays, are absolutely necessary ; and 
yet hatred of Germany—-still more, hatred of religion—will probably 
stand in the way of all improvement. Rest on Sundays would be a 
concession to the Church, who unceasingly demands it, and the 
Radicals are bitter enemies of anything “clerical.” Yet all acknow- 
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ledge that the life of workmen, expected to work eighteen hours a day, 
as is the case in some manufactories of the North of France, without 
any interval of rest, is more than human nature can endure. There 
are few manufactories where they are not required to work for at least 
twelve hours, including Sundays! It is stated that after four years of 
this over-work, the whole generation is worn out, and becomes 
incapable of really productive labour. But when the necessity of rest 
reaches an overpowering degree, it is not taken on Sundays, but, with 
perverse opposition, on Mondays; “ faire le lundi,” as they call it, 
which means intoxication, gambling, and the wages of the week 
squandered. “L’ouvrier qui fait le lundi” is usually noted as a bad 
workman ; and yet is there not some excuse for occasional rebellion 
against such unremitting slavery ? 


An interesting letter from the Comte de Martimprey calls attention 
to the alarming consequences of the military law as affecting miners. 
Sixty-four thousand out of a total of one hundred and six thousand 
miners will be called to serve in case of war—men from twenty to 
forty-five years of age, the strongest and ablest workmen. Out of the 
forty-two thousand remaining, half are Belgians or Italians, who will be 
recalled by their respective governments, to whom a large proportion 
will submit, 

Only about thirty-two thousand, therefore, will remain for the work of 
the mines, including old men, children, and even women. 

The largest amount which can be expected from them does not 
exceed five millions of tons, and the least which will be required, 
according to calculation, for the railways, the navy, and all war 
necessities, will be seventeen millions of tons, setting aside all 
consumption of coal in manufactories and private homes. 

To produce the twelve millions deficient would require sixty 
thousand miners. Consequently, with arithmetical precision, it is 
proved that the mining population cannot be incorporated into the 
army ; for without coal modern warfare is impossible, and no coal can 
be had without miners. 


We can recommend “ Mon Roman,” by Mdlle. Louise Mussat, as a 
pretty story of French life, suitable for family reading. 

“Les Soldats Francais dans les Prisons d’Allemagne” is an 
interesting account of the sufferings of French prisoners during the 
war, by Le Chanoine Guers. 
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Correspondence. 
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The name and address of Correspondents, must always be sent (not 
necessarily for publication), and the Editor cannot undertake to com- 
municate with the writers or return their letters under any circumstances. 


To THE EpiTor oF ‘Murray’s MAGAZINE.’ 
Sir, 

Will you allow me to call your attention to a common error 
into which the writer of the very interesting article, “ Mary Howitt, 
Quaker and Catholic,” has fallen, viz. that the Quakers are rapidly 
dying out? No doubt during the first half of this century the decline 
in numbers of the Society was very rapid; but for a good many years 
past the accessions by “convincement” have been every year so 
greatly in excess of the secessions that, notwithstanding a very low 
marriage rate and very low birth rate, and some emigration, there is 
yearly a steady though slight increase in their numbers in Great 
Britain. In Ireland the great majority of the Quakers are Unionists, 
and the conditions of life are not easy to them in the South and West; 
and the Society is dwindling through emigration to England and 
America. In the United States the Quakers are increasing in number 
somewhat rapidly, especially in the South and West, and mainly through 
accessions from other religious bodies. 

I am, &c., 
A QUAKER. 
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ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, AND IN THE 
COUNTRY OF THE CANNIBALS AND DWARFS. By P. B. 
Du CHatLLu. Maps and Illustrations. (Post 8vo. 75. 6d. Murray.) 
Public interest in Africa has exhibited an extraordinary revival during 
the past twelve months, and the expectation of what Mr. Stanley has to 
tell us respecting the Darkest Continent has been skilfully and judiciously 
fostered. Mr. Du Chaillu has of recent years been turning his attention 
to a field far removed from that in which his earliest renown was won, 
and many of us have half forgotten that no African traveller has raised 
a greater storm of controversy than he did on the first publication of his 
* Equatorial Africa.’ The dust of that controversy has now subsided, 
and we only mention it to recall his early discoveries, and to note the 
fact that the narratives and discoveries for which he was so fiercely 
assailed, have one by one been confirmed by subsequent travellers. 
Gorillas, cannibals, dwarfs, mountain ranges—all are now accepted as 
undisputed facts. Mr. Du Chaillu’s original work has been out of print 
many years, and we can strongly recommend this abbreviated edition of 
his two journeys. 


THE RAILWAYS OF AMERICA. TuHErIR CONSTRUCTION, 
DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND APPLIANCES. With 200 Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) The success attended by Mr. Acworth’s articles 
on the Railways of England, which first appeared in the pages of this 
Magazine, and which have subsequently been enlarged, illustrated and 
published in a volume, has demonstrated how wide an interest is taken 
by the general public in railways and their management. The sumptuous 
volume of which the title is given above, deals with the American 
Railways, but in a manner quite different from that adopted by 
Mr. Acworth, He has, so to speak, individualized each Railway 
Company, sketching its history, and bringing out in strong relief the 
features which make it differ from its fellows and competitors. In the 
American work, on the contrary, each department of railway construction 
and management is dealt with separately by a specialist: thus feats of 
railway engineering—railway management—safety in railroad travel— 
passenger traffic—freight traftic—locomotives—strikes, &c. &c., are in 
turn fully discussed. The illustrations throughout are remarkably good. 
We must demur to the author's treatment of English railways, the 
allusions to which are so meagre and inadequate as to cause a wish that 
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they had been omitted altogether. On the other hand, a new and very 
interesting feature in this volume is a chapter on the earnings of the 
American railroads, dividends, rates, &c., which will be very valuable to 
investors. 


THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havetock Etuis. (George Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Havelock Ellis has written an interesting and significant book, 
which it is quite easy to ridicule, but which certainly deserves a fair 
hearing. To illustrate what he believes to be the leading tendencies 
of the present day, he gives us a study of five writers of this century, 
who seem to him the best exponents of these ideas. They are Diderot, 
Heine, Walt Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi. Apparently these writers 
are chosen because they all agree in a hatred of shams, in looking 
facts in the face, and in demanding provision for the healthy satisfaction 
of animal wants. Mr. Ellis regards this as part and parcel of the 
scientific spirit, and Diderot is chosen because he initiated this spirit. Of 
these essays, which present vivid pictures of the thought and personalities 
of the men, those of Walt Whitman and Tolstoi are the most interesting, 
The author may be right in the importance which he attaches to 
Tolstoi and Ibsen. He has not made out his case for Ibsen; but 
Tolstoi, besides being a great artist, is an undoubted force at the present 
day. It does not follow that the Russians, because they are seemingly 
so backward, may not represent a progressive factor in modern ideas ; 
but Mr. Ellis does not help us to see how much in Tolstoi (or Ibsen) is 
due to the conditions of their ccuntry and how much is useful for the 
West. The same fault is felt throughout the book. Mr. Ellis’s object 
is simply to call attention to those elements which impress him most in 
modern life—the scientific spirit, the rise of women, the growth of 
democracy—with their consequences. But in tracing these principles 
through his authors he makes them more or less his own, and he some- 
times states his case with exaggeration and without proper limitations. 
Because England is ceasing to stand alone in commerce, he declares 
that she is becommg “a museum of antiquities and a Holy Land for the 
whole English-speaking race.” He prophesies and welcomes the advent 
of women not merely to equal power with men, but to supreme power. 
If men were to abdicate to-morrow in favour of women, would women 
accept the offer? Mr. Ellis thinks that no social advancement can be 
now expected from the exhausted male sex, though he leaves that sex 
in sole possession of genius, which one would think as necessary for 
practical revolutions as for works of art. Again, the purity of the natural 
instincts is an important truth, but it needs qualifying. We should be 
happiest if we could arrange things so as to satisfy these instincts with 
as little need as possible to think about them for themselves. Mr. Ellis 
writes with force and insight ; but, whether from brevity or want of caution, 
he leaves with regard to these subjects an impression which he would 
probably not himself desire to produce. 
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GOLF. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. (Longmans, 1890. Badminton 
Series.) The last of the Scottish invasions of England is the spread of 
Golf. In the new volume of the Badminton Library the lover of golf will 
find a perfect encyclopedia of the game. To Mr. Hutchinson, himself 
a first-class player, who writes the bulk of the book, both learner and 
skilled player may entrust themselves for guidance through all the 
details of the art, so easy in appearance, so hard in reality. Mr. Andrew 
Lang leads off with a chapter on the history of golf, which contains 
much interesting information. Mr. Lang thinks that James IL, as 
Duke of York, may have brought the game to England. Golf is, it 
seems, a democratic game. James had a shoemaker for partner in 
a foursome against two Englishmen. Is it because golf is democratic 
that it is so popular at the present day? Very interesting is the chapter 
on some celebrated golf-players, where the enthusiast may enjoy the 
triumphs of the heroes of the game,—of Allan Robertson, the two 
Tom Morrises, and Jamie Anderson, and read the record of the great 
living amateurs. Lord Wellwood seems to think that ladies should 
play by themselves, and on a shorter round. The book is excellent 
reading. All the writers seem to have taken for their principle 
Mr. A. J. Balfour’s remark that, “ even games are not to be regarded as 
wholly serious.” Mr. Balfour's own chapter on the Humours of Golf is 
as entertaining as his speeches in Parliament. The caddie is, of course, 
an inexhaustible source of amusement. 


RULERS OF INDIA: THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 
By S1r WILLIAM WILSON Hunter. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) If all 
the volumes of the new series of ‘ Rulers of India’ are on the same 
level of excellence as the inaugural volume which the editor, Sir W. 
W. Hunter, writes on Dalhousie, they will be of great public service. 
The narrative is written with the grasp and lucidity which come of 
intimate knowledge and reflection, and both the work and the character 
of Dalhousie are traced in firm and impressive outlines. During his 
years of rule (1848-1856) Dalhousie at once extended the limits of the 
Indian Empire and unified it. He added to it, partly by conquest 
(Punjab and Lower Burma), partly by annexation where the native 
succession had failed. But he was far more than a conqueror, and by 
initiating many great institutions, the railways, the cheap post, the 
telegraph, free ports, and in part the present system of education, he 
began the work of drawing India into one nation. Sir W. Hunter 
speaks with weight on all Indian questions, and his estimate of 
Dalhousie’s work in the Punjab in its connection with the two 
Lawrences, and his eulogy of the military policy of the “great 
Proconsul” (as Sir W. Hunter calls him, by the phrase already 
appropriated to Hastings) will be read with great interest. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION : CAPTAIN COOK. By Wa ter 
Besant. (Macmillan & Co.) Mr. Besant himself seems to admit 
that he found a certain difficulty in the composition of this little volume. 
Most people know something of Cook’s Voyages, as they usually form a 
part of every schoolboy’s library. If therefore a biographer desires to 
tell the story anew, he is either obliged to travel over very familiar 
ground, or rewrite—not always for the better—the thrice-told adventures, 
Perhaps this is a reason for not condensing Captain Cook into the now 
popular form of a hundred-paged biography : still if the attempt is to be 
made, it may be honestly conceded that Mr. Besant has done all he 
could to present a concise and interesting sketch. The reader may be 
recommended to peruse the first five chapters and only skim over the 
remainder, The early life of James Cook is admirably told, and the 
chapters on the “ Great Unknown Ocean,” and “ Cook’s Three Prede- 
cessors,” are valuable and interesting. The famous voyages may be 
treated with less consideration, as, for reasons already stated, they 
consist largely of quotations: or they may even be omitted altogether, 
if the memory is yet green of Cook’s survey of the coasts of New 
Zealand and New Holland, of the explorations of the Pacific, and of the 
final murder on the Island of Hawaii. Mr. Besant’s account of the 
great explorer’s death, by the way, is based on Manley Hopkins’ ‘ History 
of Hawaii,’ and is probably more accurate than the familiar account of 
King, Samwell and others. 


AMONG THE SELKIRK GLACIERS. By Wititam Spotswoop 
GREEN. (Macmillan, 1890.) In the summer of 1888 Mr. Green and 
a friend made a pioneer expedition among the Selkirk Mountains, 
which form the second of the three great lines of the Rockies in British 
Columbia. The history of their experiences is recorded in an enter- 
taining volume. They climbed two big mountains of over 10,000 
feet, Mount Sir Donald and Mount Bonney, and made many smaller 
expeditions ; but the tour was not intended merely as a holiday, but as 
an exploration, and the results of the survey are set down by Mr. Green 
in an excellent map. They had some preliminary difficulties : a hunter 
was engaged to accompany them, but when he heard they “were two 
parsons he ‘chucked it up in disgust,’ saying that he would have to 
knock off swearing for over a month, and that that was utterly 
impossible ;” a pack-horse twice took to bucking, and scattered their 
packs over the slopes. No thrilling Alpine adventures are recorded, 
but there are dangers and excitement enough. Mr. Green writes with 
enthusiasm of the beauty of the scenery, especially of the Columbia 
River and of the Lake Louise, which, to judge from a couple of fair 
illustrations, should be of surpassing grandeur. Valuable information 
is given of the flora of these regions, and the whole story is told in an 
easy and quite unconstrained but graphic manner, which breathes of 
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the fresh air in which this exploration took place. It is interesting in 
these days, when towns are being destroyed by floods, to note the 
warning Mr. Green gives the people of Golden City to remove to 
the high ground above the river. 


ORIGINAL NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. By 
the Rev. S. C. Maran, D.D. (Williams & Norgate.) Instead of 
adding one more critical work to those already published on Proverbs, 
Dr. Malan has conceived the idea of illustrating the text by “kindred 
passages” from other writings, mostly Eastern. He has drawn upon 
the resources of a wide acquaintance with Eastern literature of all kinds, 
Chinese, Indian, Arabic, Egyptian. The book is a storehouse of wise 
and quaintly expressed sayings which bear the general character which 
the Welsh appear to attribute to proverbs, that they are unanswerable, 
eg. (on the text “In the multitude of words, &c.”): “when thou 
speakest,” said Noureddin to his son, “do not talk nonsense; but if 
thou repentest once of thy silence, thou may’st repent many a time of 
having spoken.” Occasionally the sayings do not seem so obviously 
true, as ¢.g. (on the text “the wise shall inherit glory”): “ but learning 
will procure a man greatness and riches.” It is evident from the 
illustrations which Dr. Malan has compiled with so much industry and 
learning, that there were many writers of the East who were nearly as 
wise as Solomon. 


THE NEW CONTINENT. By Mrs. Wortuey. (2 vols. 
Macmillan & Co.) When “Robert Elsmere” appeared, it was 
generally anticipated that it would lead to a large number of imitations. 
Perhaps we may be thankful that our worst fears were not realized, and 
that, with the exception of “ John Ward, Preacher,” which was produced 
by Miss Margaret Deland quite independently of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s agnostic treatise, we have only so far to chronicle Mrs, 
Worthey’s novel as an attempt to carry out the same religious or 
irreligious propaganda. Miss Laura Bell, the heroine of “The New 
Continent,” begins life as a Christian, and after a series of mental 
throes ends her existence in Mrs. Worthey’s pages as a Positivist. The 
psychology of these martyrs to their intellectual convictions is always a 
little difficult to follow, but, so far as we have been able to discover, 
the steps in Miss Laura Bell’s “enlightenment” are first the influence 
of Mr. F. D. Maurice, while a student at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, and secondly the trial and failure of a system of personal 
sanctification by faith, and the substitution for it of a newly-found 
“continent” of Humanity, presided over by Auguste Comte. The 
heroine, who is of a character which may be called “ pleasing” and 
“admirable” rather than interesting, has in the interim become 
enamoured of a young French Protestant fasfeur, M. Arthur de 
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Varenne, but the change or rather changes in her creed have persuaded 
her that she ought to give up all hope of marrying him. Wonderful to 
relate, however, the young man goes through a mental development 
similar to her own, and the marriage bells which celebrate the union of 
these two ardent Positivists are rung in harmony with the tenets of the 
Founder of the Worship of Humanity. Possibly the book is a record 
of personal experience, and in this light it is not without an interest of 
its own; but we cannot think it an artistic success, or even a good 
psychological study. The Positivist prophet who appears in these 
pages is to our mind a highly untrustworthy representative of the 
system which he preaches. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. By Srantey J. Weyman. 
(Zongmans.) ‘The story, according to the fashion of the day, purports to 
be a document written by the eldest of three brothers, young Catholic 
nobles, whose cousin has engaged herself to a Huguenot. A ruthless 
Catholic Vidame, whose love she has rejected, threatens the death of 
her lover, and posts off to Paris to execute his threat. The three 
brothers follow, in order to warn the lover, and arrive at Paris on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew’s. They are entrapped into the Vidame’s house, but 
they escape, and the greater part of the book describes their adventures 
on that terrible night. The Vidame makes both them and the 
Huguenot lover his prisoners, marches them off to his province, but out 
of hatred gives his rival his life. The story moves somewhat slowly at 
the beginning, but directly we are at Paris it becomes rapid and 
thrilling. The escape of the boys is a blood-curdling tale, and not 
less exciting is the contention between the Vidame’s troop and the . 
infuriated crowd for the capture of the young Huguenot, who has taken 
refuge in a pile of buildings. A wonderful feature in this tale of stirring 
adventures is the rapidity with which the actors communicate their 
experiences to one another. Even allowing for French volubility it is 
quick work. The character of the Vidame is a skilful piece of por- 
traiture, and Mr, Weyman is to be congratulated on an excellent story. 








